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PREFACE 


This introduction to JUNGLE SAINTS comes to you all 
the way from Edelvale Rescue Shelter, in Nairobi, Kenya, 
in the Highlands of East Africa. 

In December, 1961, we at Edelvale had the real privi- 
lege of meeting Philippa Schuyler. She had come to 
Kenya to raise help for the Catholic Missions here, and 
to write about their needs and problems for such American 
newspapers as the “Brooklyn Tablet”, the “Manchester 
Union Leader”, and such syndicates as the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

We are grateful to Philippa for her very comprehensive 
writings about our Edelvale Rescue Shelter, founded in 
May, 1959, for the rehabilitation and training of young 
girls, and later branching out to include a Nursery for 
abandoned babies, a Dispensary, a Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centre, and the Family Group Homes. Philippa’s 
published writings on Edelvale have had such wonderful 
results. It is amazing, how in one short visit, Philippa 
got such clear insight into what we sisters are trying to 
do and the many problems we meet with. Because of 
Philippa’s writing, we have had donations and offers of 
help from every corner of the United States of America, 
and even one from Rome and one from Ireland. It is 


most providential that we have such generous offers of help 
just now as we are going through a very trying time due 
to the after effects of the floods and famine. We are three 
Sisters here at Edelvale, and we often wish we were 
thirty-three, as every day more and more Africans seeking 
help come to our doors. 

With the help of God, Edelvale continues to progress. 
When Philippa first visited us, we were still working in 
the old shacks and mud houses, but now some nice build- 
ings are replacing the mud and wattle. We have been 
able to have the new buildings through the wonderful 
generosity of our good friends in Germany and elsewhere. 
It makes such a difference having a proper place to work 
in — and how I wish all those who have helped us could 
see this for themselves. Our work is expanding every 
day. On all sides we are being asked to help and we are 
seriously considering starting another Rescue Shelter, if 
God will direct us in this. 

To give an idea of the set-up at Edelvale just now — the 
teen-age African girls are still living in the old farm-house, 
and we Sisters are of course sharing it with them. The 
Nursery, which Philippa Schuyler saw opened in 1962, is 
always full to capacity with African babies. The babies 
who come to us are usually underdeveloped and under- 
nourished, and building their health up entails a great deal 
of work. 

Our two Family Group Cottages have 20 children each, 
in many cases brothers and sisters of the same family. 
There is an African girl house-mother with two helpers in 
charge of each group, and the children’s ages range from 
8 months to 14 years. We have also started a Maternity 
and Child Welfare Centre and Dispensary. The amount 
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of illness and malnutrition we see is appalling, but even 
the little improvement we see gives us courage to keep 
going. One of our greatest joys is to see the African 
mothers at the Maternity Centre anxious to learn how to 
care for their children properly, and when they return 
some months later with a happy bouncing baby we feel 
well rewarded. We also have a small annex attached to 
the Maternity Centre where we take a number of unmar- 
ried mothers and keep them through the often very dif- 
ficult time of their pregnancy and delivery. Most of these 
are schoolgirls of fourteen to fifteen years of age. 

Our Dispensary cares for all the inmates of Edelvale as 
well as all those people living in the neighborhood. There 
is a constant stream of African men, women and children 
for treatment. Our school is now registered as a Full 
Primary, and as well as catering for all the children at 
Edelvale, we also teach the children of the neighborhood. 

Our doors are open to all who need help or treatment. 
But our very great worry is keeping up with the recurrent 
expenditures. We sincerely thank Philippa Schuyler for 
her help in 1962, and wish her book JUNGLE SAINTS 
every success. Our funds are very limited so we thank 
God every day for sending us Philippa to help to increase 
them. May God bless Philippa and prosper all her under- 
takings. 


Yours very sincerely in Jesus Christ, 
SISTER MARY OF ST. BERNARD, 

Sisters of Our Lady of Charity 

“Edelvale” Rescue Shelter 

Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa. 

August 27th, 1963. 


INTRODUCTION 


Violence raged in Kongolo, Katanga, on the bloody New 
Year’s Day of 1962. One Holy Ghost priest, Father Jules 
Darmont, escaped the massacre. 

In Uganda, in the 1880s, the favorite page-boys of cruel 
King Mwanga were burnt alive. In South Africa, nearly 
a century ago, Father Delpuech was slain by pagan Herreros. 
In Damba, Central Africa, in 1961, Father Pietro Giovanni 
was killed by terrorists, as he walked towards the savage 
throng, bearing a crucifix. 

Why? 

Strange as it may seem, these four events are linked. 
And they are not entirely negative. They show the vital 
force of faith in the Dark Continent, where ideas have 
power, where religion is believed in, where man has patri- 
archal dignity, where cities are both modern and incredibly 
old, where Nature is as God made it. 

The author, who has visited 29 African countries as a 
foreign correspondent for the Tablet, the Religious News 
Service, and other publications, has been present at some 
of the most turbulent upheavals in the Congo, Angola, and 
Central and Southern Africa. 
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Nevertheless, the author found that Christianity is a vital 
and resurgent faith in Africa, that Africa’s spiritual Renais- 
sance is exciting, profound, sincere. 

The author outlines in this book the economic and social 
background of North Africa, the Rhodesias, Kenya, Ugan- 
da, Tanganyika, Mozambique, Angola, the Congo, South 
Africa, Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland. The 
history of slavery and forced labor in Africa is described, 
as are the terrorist refugee centers in Angola, the life of 
Orientals in East Africa, and the customs of the Baluba, 
Kikuyu, and other tribes. There are interviews with King 
George of Toro, in his fairy-tale kingdom in the Mountains 
of the Moon, and with Father Placide Tempels, the Congo’s 
Schweitzer. And with Tanganyika’s extraordinary Cardinal 
Rugambwa, first African born Cardinal in history, at his 
residence in Bukoba, East Africa. 

Cardinal Rugambwa, to whom the author has dedicated 
this book, says: “Africans have profound faith. Christian- 
ity in Africa is vital. As Africans, we pray together for the 
future. We are with God and without fear.” 

And this man, unique in history, exemplifies the vital 
force of the African character, and the spiritual devoutness 
of the 23,000,000 Africans who share with him the faith 
of Catholicism in Africa, the most exciting continent in the 
world today ... 


F. MONTERRO 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


The author, as foreign correspondent for various Amer- 
ican newspapers, has visited nearly 150 Catholic Missions 
in Africa. The author had the honor of having personal 
interviews with presidents and other leaders in 29 African 
countries, and also of discussing the future of Christianity 
in Africa with Cardinal de Gouveia in Mozambique, Arch- 
bishop Kozlowiecki in Lusaka, Archbishop Markall in Salis- 
bury, Bishop Soares de Resende in Beira, Bishop Malula in 
Leopoldville, Bishop Charles Cavallera in the Kenya High- 
lands, and with other outstanding prelates. 

The author wishes to thank Father Tempels, author of 
Bantu Philosophy, for the interviews he kindly granted, and 
also to thank Father Joseph Lefebvre of Leopoldville, Father 
Pascal of Katanga, and Father Barnabas of Ankole, Uganda, 
for their inspiring encouragement during the writing of 
this book. 

JUNGLE SAINTS is the author’s fourth book. 


Foreword: The Other Schweitzers. 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer has made great accomplishments. 
There is hardly a corner of the globe where his name is not 
now a byword for sacrifice, devotion, dedication to Africa’s 
people. 

But he is not the only one. 

Thousands of Catholic missionary nuns and priests have 
been doing the same in tropical Africa for five hundred 
years, have made the same sacrifices, made equal or superior 
accomplishments. Dr. Schweitzer richly deserves the re- 
cognition he has received. But others deserve it too. 

These Other Schweitzers, with their lives, blood, and 
dedication, shaped modern Africa. For decades, in the 
Dark Continent, there were no schools but Mission ones. 
In most of Africa now, most schools are Missionary. Mis- 
sions have helped decrease the toll of the terrible infectious 
plagues of Africa. And they have been a beacon of light 
to taise the moral standards of pioneer frontier towns. 

This book was inspired by the desire to give some 
recognition to these Other Schweitzers. 

We dedicate these pages to the vast army of Unsung 
Schweitzers in Africa today. 
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PART I 


BLOODY COPPER 


“T do not hesitate to reaffirm my conviction 
that Christianity is, of all religions, the one 
eminently suited to the African.” 


BisHoPp GATHIMO 
(First Kikuyu Bishop.) 


“The Congolese are basically spiritual ... Their 
spirits long to be close to God.” 


Mser. KABWE 
(African Vicar-General 
who escaped the massacre 
at Kongolo.) 


CHAPTER I: KONGOLO MASSACRES 


1. Terror 


In January 1962, Kolwezi, Katanga, was bitterly cold. 

Like most of Rhodesia, South Africa and Kenya, Kol- 
wezi’s altitude is high. Most homes have fireplaces. At 
times, a really cold day comes along. 

On one particular day, I was with a group of friends in 
the dining room at the Convent of Notre Dame des Lu- 
miéres, inhabited by nuns of the highly intellectual order 
of Chanoinenesses of St. Augustine. 

We were listening to the radio. Suddenly, a broadcast 
announced that a massacre of missionaries had occurred at 
Kongolo, farther north. Shocked, we were all alerted to 
attention. Static came, and obsured the rest of the broad- 
cast. When the static had passed, it was over. 

We found out nothing further till we arrived at Elisabeth- 
ville. There, at the Archbishop’s residence, we met Msgr. 
Kabwe, one of only three priests to escape the massacre. 
He had just been rescued from Kongolo, had come to Elisa- 
bethville to recover his health, and was terribly exhausted 
from his ordeal. 

He was too weary to speak. I did not press him. 
Enough of the others had done that. But his face haunted 
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me. It was so old, so frozen in a mask of shock and horror. 
He was as thin as a pole, and his eyes seemed as lifeless as 
those in an ancient Egyptian statue. 

I thought of him often in the months to come. This old 
man, who had seen so many tragedies in life, to be greeted 
with this terrible tragedy at the very end... 

Months passed. _ I still longed to know the secret of this 
tragedy — what had really happened. 

Around July, 1962, I got the chance. 

I was at a town near Elisabethville, and a priest said to 
me: “I have a surprise for you! I am going to introduce 
you to Father Darmont!” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“Oh, you know. Father Darmont. I'm sure he will 
tell you about his experiences. But you must not press 
him at first. Let it come about naturally.” 

I was rather mystified... I was introduced to Father 
Darmont; he was quite a young man, keenly intellectual, 
shrewd, wise, good-humored. He wore a beard, eye- 
glasses with black frames, and a white soutane. We 
spoke of various matters. He was at ease, affable, friendly. 
We played chess. I had thought I was a good chess player, 
but I found differently in his presence. Just as I thought 
I had an unbeatable strategy lined up, he, having completely 
foreseen it, comprehended it, and thought beyond it, would 
annihilate it, and leave me depopulated and absurd. [I lost 
ignominiously, time after time. 

To distract my attention from my failure as a general, 
I asked Father Darmont: “Where do you come from?” 
He replied: “From Liege.” 

Of course his name had indicated to me that he was a 
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Walloon. I knew he was a Holy Ghost priest, born in 
1926, ordained in 1953, come to Africa in 1955. 

We started a new game. I opened by moving my King’s 
Bishop’s pawn to £4 (KB4). I thought this was a real 
subtle move. This would protect my Queen, who had 
been so sadly led to the guillotine like Marie Antoinette in 
the previous game. 

I had not realized that would expose my King, and that 
in ten minutes, his Medea, having blithely sacrificed two 
of her children to distract me, would be hovering close, 
ready to poison my bemused King. 

A “peace treaty” was signed and broken, as they usually 
are, and the war began again. I asked Father Darmont: 
“Are you stationed in Elisabethville?” 

“Why no, I came down to get some school-books.” __ 

“School-books?” I asked. — (Was he still going to 
school? ). 

“Yes, school-books. I want to reopen the schools this 
Fall term.” 

“What schools?” 

“Why, the schools in Kongolo,” he said quietly. 

Kongolo! “What, you’re not going to Kongolo!” I said, 
astounded. “But it’s terribly dangerous up there. You 
can’t go there!” 

“But, I’ve just been there,” he said with a good-humored 
smile. Was he amused by me or was he being patient 
with me? 

“What! You’ve been to Kongolo! But that’s where the 
massacre was!” 

“I know,” he said. “I was there then, too.” 

“Then you must be Father Darmont!” I exclaimed, and 
then recollected that of course he was Father Darmont. 
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But I had not realized he was the Father Darmont. It is 
not an uncommon name in Belgium. I would never have 
thought that the hero of that terrible and ghastly massacre 
could be this simple, calm and good-humored. There was 
nothing “special” about him. He was like all the Belgian 
priests, cultured, witty, gracious and stratospherically intel- 
lectual. JI would have expected the Father Darmont to 
look like someone in an El Greco painting. 

He was looking with amusement at my stupefaction. I 
moved my Queen’s Knight who was soon hors de combat. 
I said to Father Darmont, “Oh, couldn’t you tell me about 
it? I'd be so honored if you would tell me about your 
experiences. I’d appreciate it so much. If you don’t 
mind, that is...” 

I really knew nothing in detail about what had really 
happened in Kongolo. Right after my brief encounter with 
Mser. Kabwe, I had left for another part of Africa where 
such newspapers as there were printed nothing but the local 
news, which was quite violent enough. Then the world 
had, seemingly, gradually lost interest in it, and had turned 
its attention to new debacles. Kongolo had been for- 
gotten ... 

He said to me, almost as if he were speaking to a child: 
“But, if I did tell you, what would you do with it?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” I said. “Whatever you wished 
me to...” 

“You know, some of your Italian papers published very 
remarkable stories on the event. They were admirable 
works of fiction. They even said the missionaries marched 
to their death singing ‘Salvatore Vinci!’, which I believe is 
an Italian opera aria. You wouldn’t do anything like that, 
would you?” asked Father Darmont, looking at me closely. 
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“Oh, no! Why, I wouldn’t even think of it!” I said. 

Father Darmont said, “No, I don’t think you would 
think of it,” and I was not sure whether this was a com- 
pliment or not. I never know where I stand with Belgian 
priests. Their minds are always up in the rarefied air of 
the mountain peaks, while mine is down in the valley. 

I assured Father Darmont that if I ever released the story 
for publication, I would tell it exactly as he had said it, 
and he said he would be very relieved for someone to do 
that. He said he wanted no personal singularization for 
himself, that he merely wanted the facts publicly put 
straight. 

Sitting beside the roaring fire, in front of the tall book- 
cases that lined the walls of the room, and behind the red 
and white chess-board, he said: 

“T came to Africa in 1955, and between then and 1960, 
I divided my time between Kongolo, Kabongo and Ma- 
lemba-Nkulu. After independence in 1960, I remained 
at Kongolo. In December, 1961, the religious personnel 
at Kongolo included: 20 Holy Ghost missionary priests, of 
whom I was one: 1 Holy Ghost missionary Brother Co- 
adjuteur: 1 African secular priest, Abbe Gervais Banza, 
a Baluba: 1 African Vicar-General, Msgr. Kabwe, also a 
Baluba: and 36 African nuns. There were also 60 
seminary students.” 

“What was the lay population of Kongolo?” I asked. 

Father Jules Darmont replied: “Before independence, 
there were about 30,000 blacks and 350 whites at Kongolo. 
All the whites but two, the Doctor, and an aged Greek 
merchant, had left by December 30, 1961, when the Ka- 
tangan troops pulled out of Kongolo, because they had run 
out of ammunition. Owing to the war between the United 
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Nations and Katanga, they had been unable to get more 
supplies.” 

“What about the Jeunesse Balubakat?” I asked. “Did 
they take over Kongolo then? They’re a political group, 
aren’t they?” 

“No. They’re not political, though they have some- 
times been used as an instrument by people who may have 
been. They are tough, criminal youth gangs ...” 

(Now I remember having heard about how these youth 
kill and pillage for the love of crime. Some have even 
killed their parents, or chiefs who opposed their brutality.) 

Father Darmont now explained to me how the Gizengist , 
soldiers from Stanleyville had intermittently bombarded 
Kongolo before entering on New Year’s Eve. They had 
come in triumphantly, carrying mitrayettes from Egypt 
and Russian guns. How had they got them? This 
would bear investigation. As they entered Kongolo, they 
shouted “Lumumba is God!” and “We want to exterminate 
religion!” This was not accidental. They were a special 
group with orders to exterminate all the missionaries of the 
Congo. They were a band of killers paid especially for that. 
They had not been sent by the Leopoldville Central govern- 
ment. They were Gizengists, presumably chosen for this 
by Gizenga, or his advisors. 

At 2.30 p.m. they arrested the missionaries, and looked 
at their passports and identity papers to “see if they were 
Mercenaries.” 

“At 5.30 p.m.,” said Father Darmont, “they arrested 
us again, took us all to the Military Camp, where we were 
entered in separate cells for the night.” On Monday 
January 1, 1962, at 8 a.m., the missionaries were brought 
out to be interrogated about why they were in Katanga. 
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Though the preordained instructions had been to kill all 
the missionaries, there were a few of these soldiers who 
got cold feet, and wanted to kill just a few as a token, and 
not slaughter them all. So, as they interrogated the mis- 
sionaries, they drew red circles around some of their names. 
“These were the names of those they planned to kill, includ- 
ing my own,” said Father Darmont. 

The missionaries were then returned to their cells, and 
brought out again at 9 a.m. At this time, their glasses, 
watches, shoes and stockings, were removed by the soldiers. 
This was a great hardship for those missionaries who could 
not see well without their glasses, like Father Darmont. 
Now each missionary in turn, had to lie down on the 
ground to be beaten 12 times by the hippopotamus-hide 
fimba whip. 

Then they were all returned to their cells. A half-hour 
later, the missionaries were brought out for the third time, 
and were told: “We’re going to lead you chez Tshombe.” 

Said Father Darmont: “We realized from this that we 
were going to be killed.” 

Death was the end of the journey for all the missionaries 
now. All, save Father Darmont. He was miraculously 
spared. 

While the others were forced to march, single file, being 
beaten all the time with the fimba whip, till they reached 
a site 150 metres away, a strange event occurred to Father 
Darmont. To this day he cannot explain it. 

What happened was that one soldier, who, with a twinge 
of conscience, wanted to think he had saved one priest, 
grabbed Father Darmont and led him back to his cell, 
saying to the other soldiers by way of explanation: “This 
priest knows where the rifles and powder are hidden at the 
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Mission.” This was not true, and was an obvious ruse to 
distract the soldiers’ attention. 

Father Darmont was put back in his cell. 

Meanwhile, hellish horrors were going on, 500 feet away. 
The other missionaries were being devilishly massacred with 
a gruesome brutality almost unmatched since the days of 
the early Christian era. 

These missionaries, at the dreadful murder site, were 
coldly, remorselessly shot by the soldiers in the stomach 
and the legs. But this was not enough. There was more 
to be done. This grisly New Year’s Day had to be made 
more terrible, more daemonic. All the venomous evil had 
not been fulfilled. 

The Jeunesse Balubakat gangsters, who were not inhabit- 
ants of Kongolo, but had come along, presumably for fun, 
leapt on the priests now with knives. With these cruel 
long knives, they cut the priests in pieces. 

The priests were not dead, they were alive. The shots 
in the stomach and legs had not killed them, but had merely 
made it impossible for them to run away. So they were 
helpless on the ground while the Jeunesse Balubakat did 
their horrible work. 

They gouged out the priests’ eyes, chopped off their 
noses, ears, fingers and other extremities. The priests 
thereby suffered horrible anguish. Yet, though their agony 
was extreme, they forgave their merciless assassins. The 
priests blessed them, with what remained of their hands, 
before they died, to show that they forgave them ... 

After the mutilations, the field was like an abbatoir. 
The Jeunesses Balubakat threw the bodies in the Lualaba- 
Congo River that flowed nearby. 
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The contented soldiers returned to the camp, their mis- 
sion accomplished. Did any remorse trouble their con- 
sciences? Apparently not. 

Father Darmont’s fate was not yet determined. 

The soldiers made Father Darmont come out of his cell 
again, so they could kill him in front of the guard-house. 
But the same soldier who had saved him before, saved him 
again, with the same excuse: i.e., that the priest must know 
where the rifles and powder were at the Mission. 

Yet a third time, did Father Darmont face death again. 
He was brought out to be killed. This time, other soldiers 
saved him. He can think of no explanation for this mira- 
culous rescue. 

Father Darmont was returned to his cell once more... 

At 2.30 p.m., on this ghoulish New Year’s Day, Col. 
Pakassa arrived. He should have arrived at Kongolo in 
the morning. But his car had got stuck in the mud en 
route, delaying him. The soldiers had wanted to get all 
the killing done quickly before he arrived, for they knew 
he was not in favor of the slaughter. When he arrived, 
the following had not yet been killed: 


Father Darmont 

Msgr. Kabwe 

Abbe Banza 

The African nuns 

The African seminary students. 


Pakassa punished the soldiers who had killed the white 
missionaries by degrading their rank, and he threatened to 
kill the soldiers himself if they touched another religious 
member. Now the soldiers no longer dared to kill the 
religious men in an obvious way. They planned to do it 
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secretly at night. Because of this, the first night of this 
grisly New Year, Pakassa had the missionaries guarded by 
loyal soldiers. So the evil ones could commit no more 
crimes ... 

But the trial by terror was not yet over. 

The next day, Col. Pakassa had the priests return to their 
Mission, with a group of soldiers to protect them. The 
priests’ Mission had been pillaged and sacked to such an 
extent by the Jeunesses Balubakat, that it was uninhabit- 
able. So the men lodged in the dormitory of the Girls’ 
Homemaking School of the nuns’ Convent. Every even- 
ing, the young Balubakat came with bows and arrows to 
harrass and try to kill them, at about 6 p.m. The 
priests ate provisions that had previously been stored up 
there, mostly canned goods. But these were most in- 
adequate. 

The nuns, meanwhile, resisted all attempts by the Giz- 
engist soldiers to violate them. Many attempts were made. 
Not one nun succumbed. These valiant African nuns lived 
up, courageously, to the highest ideals of their spiritual 
faith. 

The seminary students were faithful, too. Though they 
came from a variety of tribes, they all tore up their identity 
cards, so that the Gizengist soldiers would not know which 
ones to kill. They all pretended to be Baluba, so the 
Gizengist soldiers, who especially wanted to kill Bahemba, 
would not know which seminarists came from the Bahemba 
tribe. This successful strategy was thought up by the 
Baluba seminarists themselves. 

Things went on, in this half-stage of terror, for days ... 
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2. Escape 


“How did news of the massacre get to the outside 
world?” I asked Father Darmont. 

“Among the seminary students,” he replied, “were some 
from Kivu-Maniema, who were relatives of some of the 
soldiers. In a desire to protect their family relations, they 
sent these seminarists back by road to Kasongo, where they 
arrived on January 14th. They told Msgr. Mala, the 
African Vicar-General of Kivu, about the massacre. He, 
in turn, transmitted the news to the Bishop of Kivu, who 
transmitted the news to Leopoldville. It was broadcast 
over the radio on January 16th.” 

One would have thought there would have been an im- 
mediate rescue party to save the nuns, and priests, still at 
Kongolo. They were still in danger. And the danger 
was grave. But there was no rescue party. This is as 
inexplicable as the horrible massacre of the 13 Italian 
airmen that had taken place in Kivu the previous year. 
Why did these things happen? Why was there so little 
supervision of the criminals? Why were they never pu- 
nished for their ghastly crimes? Those who killed the 
Italian airmen, in a similarly brutal massacre were never 
tried or punished. The soldiers who murdered these 
priests received no punishment but a lowering of rank. 
The young Baluba who mutilated the priests received no 
punishment at all. 

But there was one heroic man with a Christian con- 
science. 

Major Lawson, a brave Protestant Englishman, deter- 
mined to rectify this evil. He was serving with the United 
Nations at Luluabourg, Kasai. For days, he begged the 
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UN to give him men and planes so he could go to Kongolo 
and rescue the priests and nuns. The UN refused. This 
did not stop Major Lawson. He set off on his own 
initiative, in a tiny plane, all alone except for a pilot. 

This was a courageous undertaking. 

Arriving on Jan. 23rd, in the afternoon, unarmed, Major 
Lawson, who is of short stature (about 165 centimeters, 
or 5 ft. 5 in.), was met by 800 Congolese soldiers, at 
Kongolo. As soon as he disembarked, they threatened 
him. 

The psychological atmosphere of the very first moment 
would decide his fate. Perhaps he would be slaughtered 
as the priests had been. But Major Lawson was able to 
take command of the situation, immediately. He did not 
flinch. Inexplicably, miraculously, the odds one against 
800, he was able to dominate the soldiers’ wills. 

Such was the force of his personality that the 800 
instantly obeyed his commands to “Place Repos. Presentez 
Armes.” (“At ease. Present arms.”) The 800 soldiers 
presented arms, obeying his commands as though hypnot- 
ized. He commanded them to take him to the Mission. 

Major Lawson rescued Father Darmont, first. 

Since Father Darmont was white, his life was more in 
danger than the others’. There was room in the tiny plane 
for only one more person, besides Major Lawson and the 
pilot. So the three of them flew from Kongolo to Usum- 
bura, in Burundi. They passed the night at the Hotel 
Paguidas, there. The excitement of the recent events was 
such that neither Major Lawson nor Father Darmont could 
sleep. So they talked all night. What about? The forth- 
coming Ecumenical Council, and what it would mean to 
the world ... 
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The next morning, they flew, via Kindu and Luluabourg 
to Leopoldville. Father Darmont stayed here, with the 
Peres de Sceut, for four days, and then flew on the 28th to 
Belgium, arriving the next day, and staying there 4 months. 

In the meantime, the brave Major Lawson made several 
other trips to Kongolo to rescue Msgr. Kabwa, Father 
Banza, and some of the nuns, who he brought to Elisabeth- 
ville. Then Major Lawson went to Bululu, in the Territory 
of Kongolo and rescued four other priests and a brother 
and brought them to Luluabourg, from Sentery. The other 
nuns remained alone at Kongolo till the 17th of February 
when they were rescued by Katangese troops who recon- 
quered the city. The nuns had often been beaten by the 
Gizengist soldiers during this period, but the latter had 
never succeeded in violating them, because of their won- 
derful group solidarity. 

Yet it was not easy for any of those who escaped alive 
from Kongolo to forget the Hell in which they had lived. 

Such memories can not be effaced. 


3. Return to the Scene of the Crime 


One would not have thought Father Darmont would 
have returned to Kongolo. 

One would have thought he would have stayed away 
from there. 

He could have. 

Almost anyone else would have. 

But his zeal for serving God was so strong, and his 
affection for the people of Kongolo was so great, that he 
felt it was his duty to be there, and he joyfully returned. 
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And then, too, the soil of Kongolo had been baptized in 
the blood of his former friends, his comrades, his com- 
panions. Something unique, indescribable and terrible had 
happened here. He was bound to it. He will be bound 
to it all his life. How could he not return? 

Kongolo was quiet, fairly depopulated, pretty much of 
a shambles when he got there. He had stayed four months 
in Belgium, from January 29th till May 29th, when he flew 
back to Elisabethville. On June 12th, he returned to 
Kongolo. 

It was rather desolate. All the Missions of Kongolo 
Diocese had been ruined at Lubunda, Kongolo, Budi-Petshi, 
Kabongo, Ankoro, Malemba-Nkulu, Manono, and Ngoya- 
Mputu. There was no more force of law and order. 
There was no more discernible administration. There 
were no missionaries. He was all alone. He was the only 
force of integrity remaining in the district. There was 
little to eat. Yet, as the African people began little by 
little to return, they were grateful, deeply appreciative that 
he was there. Their priest had not deserted them. 

Father Darmont stayed on in Kongolo during June and 
July. Some assistance was brought him by a Protestant 
Minister, Rev. Robinson, who flew to Kongolo and left 
many provisions. Unfortunately, Father Darmont was not 
at the Mission when Rev. Robinson came. Only a boy 
from Kongolo was there. He received the provisions, and 
Rev. Robinson departed. Father Darmont has always 
regretted that he was not there to thank his benefactor. 
He would like to find some way to express his appreciation. 

Father Darmont told me many times about his gratitude 
for this Protestant Minister’s kind deed. However, even 
these provisions were soon exhausted. After living on 
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canned goods for some time, Father Darmont decided to 
return to Elisabethville to get the books he so optimistically 
thought would enable him to reopen Kongolo’s schools. 
He also planned to get more provisions, like potatoes, 
apples and other vegetables, in Kolwezi. The populace of 
Kongolo had nowhere to buy goods. The old Greek 
merchant of Kolwezi, the last remaining white civilian there, 
had been slaughtered by the Gigenzists as soon as they ar- 
rived. Because he had had a penknife in his pocket, the 
Gizengists had claimed he was “a mercenary.” So Father 
Darmont would have to bring back supplies for all the 
population. And he was bringing back another priest, too. 

So that Father Darmont would not be entirely alone in 
Kongolo, Father van Roey would accompany him. The 
two would go, unarmed, from Kolwezi back to Kongolo. 

Father Darmont told me: “There were formerly 3,500 
students at the primary school in Kongolo. I not only 
need books for them, I need food and clothes. And medic- 
ines. Many people promised me medicines while Kongolo 
was in the news, but they forgot to fulfill the promises. 
Kongolo has NO medicines.” 

I asked Father Darmont: “Is it still dangerous in Kon- 
golo?” 

“Yes.” And he added that the indigenous dwellers of 
North Katanga were sick of war... Yet he did not foresee 
a complete resolution of Congo problems for years ... 


4. Journey’s end. 


Father Darmont had ended his story. 
But beyond that lay a journey, and what would be the 
journey’s end? 
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We talked some more, played some more chess. I de- 
parted. Soon, he departed also. 

Back in Elisabethville, one day, I ran into a Jesuit priest 
I had known: Father Daudemont. He taught at the Ins- 
titut Marie-Jose. He said to me: “You must come and 
see Msgr. Kabwe. He’s staying with me now.” 

Father Daudemont and another Jesuit priest occupied 
a house that had formerly been the residence of a Belgian 
attorney who had had to leave the country. I arrived, 
entered the foyer with its black and white marble floor. 
Father Daudemont said: “Go out in the garden. Msgr. 
Kabwe is there.” 

I went out. I looked for Msgr. Kabwe. He was not 
there. I asked a young African priest who was seated by 
atable: “Where is Msgr Kabwe? I am looking for him.” 

The priest laughed, and said: “Why, I’m Msgr. Kabwe. 
Don’t you recognize me?” 

I looked more closely. It was Msgr. Kabwe. Only, 
he looked 20 years younger, almost as though he were the 
son of the man I had seen six months before. 

It was amazing to see the change in him. Yet it should 
not have surprised me. He had been face to face with 
the abyss of evil in Kongolo. Naturally it had marked him. 
But now, slowly, his health had recovered. Now, I found 
that he was charming and affable. He talked to me about 
his belief that what happened in Kongolo will not be for- 
gotten. That it will bring a resurgence of religious faith 
in the Congo, and not its demise. 

“I feel the Congolese are basically spiritual,” he said. 


“They are not atheists. Their spirits long to be close to 
God.” 
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Perhaps this is true of the majority of those who have 
been exposed for any length of time to Christianity. But 
in a land of upheaval, it is not the majority that rules. It 
is the brutal minority. The brutes come up to the surface 
of society whenever there is chaos. They terrorize the 
confused and passive majority. It has happened many 
times throughout the world and will again. 

Yet, if all Congolese collectively, are not guilty of the 
horrors of Kongolo, some of them are. These should 
receive their just punishment. And the chaos that made 
these horrors possible, should be punished, too. 

And, what is the future of it all? Where does the end 
of the journey lie? 

For Father Banza, the other African priest to escape 
Kongolo, the journey’s end was at Kindu. From all reports, 
he is still there. 

For Msgr. Kabwe, the journey’s end was at Elisabeth- 
ville, as spiritual director of the seminary students, and 
living at Maitre Rubbens’ house. 

For the African nuns of Kongolo, the journey’s end was 
a Kolwezi Convent. 

We do not know. 

We heard somehow that he returned to Kongolo. 

In December, 1962, the Central Government and Giz- 
engist soldiers took Kongolo back from the Katangese troops 
again. Bloodshed occurred. 

Whose blood? Was Father Darmont there? Is he there 
now? We do not know. 

Nor do we know the journey’s end for the Congo. More 
chaos for that tragic land is inevitable. 

The journey’s end for Catholic Africa is different. 
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There is hope among the 22,000,000 souls there who 
are Catholic. 

Conversion is rapidly increasing. There seems to be 
no end to this journey, the journey towards Christ. 

Africa’s martyrs, black and white, who have shed their 
blood, have been the living bricks of the Church. And 
those who have given their lives in service have been bricks 
as well. 

Maybe there is no journey’s end for the union of Africa 
with Christ. 

We do not think so. 

And many millions in Africa share this faith in the 
fumire :,: 
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PART II 


GOLD, BLOOD AND SAINTS 


“Africans have profound faith. 

Christianity in Africa is vital. 

As Africans, we pray together for the future. 
We are with God and without fear.” 


CARDINAL RUGAMBWA OF BUKOBA 
(First African Cardinal) 


CHAPTER II: CHRIST IN AFRICA 


1. Asia and Africa 


Africa is a great teacher, for everything is there, every 
color, every contrast, every drama, nuance, surprise. Walt 
Whitman said: “Do I contradict myself? Very well, then, 
I contradict myself. I am large! I contain multitudes!” 
Africa is like that. 

From the strange dark unfamiliarity of the Liberian 
jungles, to the burning sands of Egypt, from the fairy tale 
beauty of Mombasa, to the fantastic bloody horrors of the 
Congo, Africa has infinite variety. The kaleidoscope of 
all humanity’s past and present is ever before one’s eyes. 

Africa’s people are wonderful. Who does not love 
them who has ever been exposed to their charm, their 
greatness and simplicity? One rediscovers old truths when 
talking to the people of Africa — one glimpses new 
visions. One learns from Africans — and they make one 
feel inspired, uplifted, and strangely humble. 

I adore Africa — its gentle, feminine women, its proud 
and patriarchal men, its merry, bright and mischievous 
children. 


No praise could be too great a tribute to Africa. 
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Which is the real Africa? The obsessive violence of the 
Nigerian forest, the black velvet nights of Mozambique, the 
arid savannahs of copper-rich Katanga, or the sky-scrapers 
of Johannesburg? 

Who can tell? The only certainty is that Africa’s faces 
are multiple. 

Under no circumstances should the importance of the 
Asians in Africa be underestimated. Indians are the shop- 
keeper class in much of East and Southern Bantu Africa. 
Goans, on the other hand, tend to be minor government 
officials or shop employees, and there have always been 
many Goans in the priesthood in Portuguese Africa. There 
are large Chinese and some Japanese communities in South 
Africa, and many Macaoans are in Mozambique. There is 
a Malay colony in South Africa. Madagascar, the enorm- 
ous Indian Ocean island that lies some 250 miles from 
Mozambique, is inhabited by Orientals of long-ago Malay- 
Indonesian descent. 

The Bushmen and Hottentots were the indigenous in- 
habitants of South Africa, and are brown or yellowish in 
color. Few remain, though more white South Africans 
than care to admit it have some Hottentot ancestry. 

Scientific controversy still rages on the Pygmies’ origin. 
They are dwindling in number, and have no influence what- 
soever on political Africa. They are a plucky little people 
who make the most out of a hard existence, but have given 
nothing to humanity. 

The Hamitico-Semites include all the Berbers, Arab 
North Africans, most Ethiopians, some Sudanese, and small 
groups in other parts of Africa who originally migrated 
from the North and Northeast. The Hamitico-Semites are 
an anthropological sub-division of the Caucasian race. 
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The Guinea-Sudanese, Nilotics and Bantu are the peoples 
usually thought of by Occidentals as “African Negroes.” 
The line of demarcation between them is not entirely clear 
except that the Bantu all have certain language-pattern 
similarities, and the Guinea-Sudanese have certain group 
organization resemblances. Different anthropologists define 
Nilotics differently, but the term originally meant “Nile- 
dwellers.” 

Thus, across the splendid vastness of Africa, there has 
been an infinite interchange of populations. Wars, fam- 
ines, and migrations have many times changed the sociol- 
ogical face of the Dark Continent. 

And, because of the proximity of Mesopotamia and 
Arabia, the world of Africa stretches into the Near East, 
also. 

Asia and Africa were not separate entities in the past. 
North Africa merged, and still does, into the world of the 
Near East. If Arabia can be called the road to Africa’s 
body, the Holy City of Jerusalem, Jordan, can certainly be 
called the gate-way to Africa’s soul ... 

The sad, strained and wailing chants of Arab records 
pierce and seduce one’s ears as one walks past the walls, 
houses and shops of new Jerusalem, al! built with sand- 
colored stone, enroute to Damascus gate. 

The air is clear and pure, the sky is blue, as blue as was 
the sky when Jesus walked here. But when you pass 
through Damascus gate, the over-hanging walls of pungent- 
smelling sugs, the motley throng of unmodernized human- 
ity, the donkeys beside you, and the decaying fruits behind 
you, make you lose all sight of the blueness of the sky. 

Man is colorfully garbed, not too clean, and practically 
unchanged from two thousand years ago, here. Woman is 
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unseen. Some tents pass by, under which you suspect 
there is a female presence, but woman is unseen — though 
a few blocks away, in new Jerusalem, you saw a hundred 
women, unveiled, and in Western clothes. In May, 1962, 
on revisiting Jerusalem, the first thing I saw on entering 
the old city was what looked like a lot of old clothes on a 
moving clothes-rack, in front of which was a flowered 
handkerchief. 

It gave one an eerie, ghostly feeling, to see that steadily 
advancing flowered handkerchief. One felt one wanted to 
run away. It was so completely divorced from humanity 
— was it a Djinn, or some other evil spirit? 

No, it was a woman. She was completely covered. 
Not a strand of hair was visible under the heavy cloths that 
covered her head. Her face was not veiled: a vague glim- 
mer of features might have been visible had she only worn 
a veil. A grimy flowered cotton handkerchief had been 
stretched over her face so that she was completely invisible 
— not a centimeter of eye, nose, forehead, or any other 
part of her, could be seen. 

This woman walked where Mary, Mother of Jesus, had 
once walked. The donkeys trod the ground that Jesus 
had once trod. 

I walked, jostled by donkey-boys and shop-keepers, ped- 
dlers and shieks. But I did not walk alone. I had taken 
the precaution to ask a young man to come along with me. 
He was a young Greek Orthodox Jordanian Christian named 
Abdullah, who worked as a reception clerk at the YMCA 
Hostel in the new city. He was about 23, very nice look- 
ing, and one of the millions of Near Easterners that come 
from families that have always been Christian, since the first 
centuries after Christ’s death and Resurrection. 
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Christianity is not a new story with them, it is an old, 
old one. And their families had to be very brave and 
tenacious to retain their faith during centuries of Moslem 
domination. 

It was a wise precaution to have asked this young man 
to accompany me. On my last visit, in May 1960, I had, 
on emerging from the Holy Sepulchre Church after sun- 
down, found the sugs deserted, the winding streets dark, 
and a slaver had followed me and tried to kidnap me, and it 
had taken all my ruse to get away. This time I realized that 
the protection of a male in an Arab country was necessary, 
even within the environs of the Tomb of Christ. 

We passed by plaques set in the walls like doors, to com- 
memorate the Stations of the Cross that had occurred at 
those sites, and eventually reached the Church, whose front 
was upheld by a kind of scaffolding. We passed by the 
Moslem doorkeeper’s bed at the entrance. What we first 
visited in the Church was a potent reminder that not only 
is Christ in Africa, but Africa is in Christ. 

It was a round Egyptian Coptic chapel, set in the centre 
of the floor like a telephone booth, but beautiful inside, 
with a rich exoticism of strangeness. Ornate brass lamps, 
black madonnas, elaborate decorations of all types, were 
there in profusion. It was a different type of religious art 
from that to which we are accustomed in the West, but it 
had its own valid appeal. 

The Syrian and Armenian chapels were dark and desolate. 
A painting in one was black with time. Perhaps the figures 
in this representation of the Last Supper (one supposes) 
had been visible fourteen hundred years ago, but now it 
was as grim as a black stone wall. 
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We advanced through the cavernous stone labyrinths and 
endless winding passages, carrying lighted candles. Of 
course there is no electricity here. Why should there be? 
Christ’s Disciples knew nothing of electricity. Truth does 
not depend on industrialism. Some visitors decry the arch- 
aic antiquity of this church, they think it should be like 
churches elsewhere. I do not see why it should be like 
any church elsewhere. It is unique. Having the Tomb 
of Our Lord gives it the right to be unique. 

The number of hollowed-out dark passages is endless. 
The young man told me of the interest the Greek Orthodox 
community there had in the coming Ecumenical Council in 
Rome, and their hopes that some reconciliation between 
the two great pillars of the old faith would thereby ensue, 
and reminded me of the time when the Byzantine Empire 
had sent missionary monks to foreign countries to convert 
the barbarians to Christ. 

We eventually arrived at the Greek Orthodox chapels, 
where thick rich wide haloes of gold or silver were im- 
bedded around the heads of Christ and Mary in the paint- 
ings. The Roman Catholic chapels, the cleanest and best 
kept-up, nevertheless seemed a bit usual in style compared 
with the strange exoticism of the others. To enter the tiny 
chapel containing the Tomb of Christ, one had to bend 
right over, holding one’s candle carefully so the flickering 
flame would not go out. As this chapel was inter-denom- 
inational, brass lamps of all the five faiths hung above the 
splendid white marble tomb, and woe betide the person 
who touched a lamp not of his faith! One kissed the tomb, 
laid one’s rosaries on it, and emerged, quite stirred after 
this momentous experience. One was not the same again. 
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Emerging from the ancient church into the darkening 
streets, we bought mother-of-pearl bas-relief souvenirs of 
the Last Supper at Kahleel Salman’s shop, and went in 
search of the Ethiopian Coptic seminary. It seemed to be 
a combined seminary and monastery. Black-robed African 
priests, whose predecessors had been worshipping Christ in 
Africa for sixteen hundred years, stalked majestically out- 
side, while the young man and I visited the St. Helena 
chapel on the premises. It was very old, too many cent- 
uries to count, and black madonnas looked down on one 
wearily from the hallowed shabby walls. As we came out, 
a black priest looked at the young man and myself with a 
faint curiosity, as faint as if we had been two of some new 
species of flea climbing the walls. Then he resumed his 
meditations, as generations of his African predecessors had 
done ... 

The young man bade me goodbye, expressing the hope 
that I would send him a copy of Gold, Blood and Saints 
when it was written. His sharp features and liquid brown 
eyes were both modern and ancient against the background 
of archaic sand-colored stone ... 

I flew on to Egypt, where so many of the great figures 
of the early Christian church had lived. An hour’s ride 
brought me from the Heliopolis airport into the center of 
teeming Cairo, greatest city in the Arab world, but which 
also contains relics of the great Christian past. I visited 
a Coptic Cathedral, which gave one a still and archaic feel- 
ing, for here was a Christianity looking backwards to its 
roots, not expanding and vital like the Catholic Church in 
Uganda, Tanganyika and Kenya. Here, Christianity was 
not proselytizing, for it had long been here, it was still and 
sedate. 
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I flew on to the Sudan, where Christianity once reigned 
up till the 15th century, then was nearly annihilated, then 
was revived by the 19th century British who followed in 
the wake of the beheaded Gordon. Since the Sudan’s 1956 
independence, persecution of Christians and missionaries 
has increased. 

At the stark, bare Khartoum airport, I thought of the 
times that one changed planes there to fly on to Ethiopia, 
that Christian bulwark in a sea of Islam, where one saw 
portraits of the ruler and his wife in all public places, unlike 
Cairo and Khartoum, where wives of rulers were undis- 
played. 

Here at the grim and incommodious Khartoum airport, 
one was in another and sterner world: white galabieh-garbed 
tribesmen strode up and down fiercely — they bore scars 
on their cheeks and hauteur in their proud eyes ... 

Here, in Khartoum airport, where the hot air was like 
a furnace, where one was not distracted by beauty or decor- 
ations, one thought about the struggle between cross and 
crescent in the Dark Continent. 

One thought of the defeatist intellectuals who now 
deemed it fashionable to gibe at the work of missionaries 
in Africa, or who said Christianity was unsuited to Africans. 
One thought of those who said that the bearers of the 
cross should depart from Africa, and leave the field to the 
fetish, the sickle, and the crescent (which are supposedly 
“better suited” to Africans). One thought of the harm 
these people could do. 

They could make the West lose faith in Africa’s soul. 

Despite these doubts, one inevitably regains one’s faith 
in African Christianity when one reaches Tanganyika and 
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Uganda, formerly part of British East Africa, and now 
independent. 

Christ in Africa is a living vibrant force in these lands 
that lie around the deceptively tranquil blue waters of Lake 
Victoria. 

This vast lake, around which hover Uganda, Tanganyika 
and Kenya, like dormant animals, has a personality of its 
own. Storms can occur there, and when you least expect 
it, the lake manifests its wrath. 

But generally, it is a peaceful blue — and the tranquil 
blue sky fades imperceptibly into the blue waters, like the 
robes of Our Lady. 

We have overlooked the lake from all sides, but never 
have we so fully appreciated the exquisite quality of its 
blueness, as when we saw it from the roof of the Cardinal’s . 
residence in Bukoba, Tanganyika. 

His Eminence had kindly invited me to visit the Missions 
in the Bukoba area. After days spent viewing the out- 
standing work of the White Sisters and the Franciscans, 
I had returned to the town of Bukoba to visit the Mission 
where the Cardinal himself resides. 

The last noteworthy feature of this Mission is a stone 
cathedral, about 60 years old, built by the Germans when 
they colonized Tanganyika. It was certainly built solidly. 
Though the inside is unpretentious, the outside has an 
imposing Teutonic thoroughness. The outside has the 
sombre sentiment of a castle on the Rhine, the inside is 
typically Bantu. 

The church gave one an impression of firm integrity, as 
do all the Missions in the Bukoba area. The town of Bu- 
koba itself is just about the last word in lack of atmosphere, 
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and it is completely overshadowed by the religious greatness 
that surrounds it. 

At first sight, the town of Bukoba seems an unlikely place 
in which to find a Cardinal: Bukoba is not princely: Bukoba 
is not artistic. Were one to judge by the outside rather 
than the inside, one would not imagine that one of the 
world’s most extraordinary men lives here. 

When God causes greatness to emerge from and illumine 
simplicity, He is teaching us the folly of materialism, the 
hollowness of luxury. If one can make a pilgrimage to 
Lambarene to see Dr. Albert Schweitzer, one should be 
proud to journey to Bukoba to pay homage to Cardinal 
Rugambwa, an illustrious, dedicated and brilliant man, who 
nobly expresses the soul of Africa, and is one of this great 
continent’s greatest gifts to the world. 

Many people have wondered why he is the second Car- 
dinal in Africa’s history, and the first who is a native born 
African himself: especially since there have always been 
Christians in Africa, from the earliest days. 

North Africa produced three Catholic Popes: Pope Vic- 
tor I (189-199); Pope Gelasius (492-496); and Pope Melch- 
iades, whose name is sometimes spelt Miltiades, Melciades, 
ot Miltides. The latter, Pope from July 310 to January 
314, followed Pope Eusebius and preceeded Pope Silvester I 
but little is known of him. 

Then, the structure of the Church had not reached the 
same defined organization it has now: the term, Cardinal, 
was slow in evolving. Even after its use became frequent, 
it was centuries till it conveyed the precise status and mean- 
ing it does today. In the mid-13th century, the Cardinals 
began to wear the red hat: the title, Your Eminence, was 
first used in about the 17th century. 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica says: 


“The cardinals’ dignity is a participation in that 
of the sovereign pontiff, and as such places them 
above all other ecclesiastical dignitaries and prelates. 
This rank, however, has not always been assigned 
to them ... From the 11th century on are to be found 
cases in which the popes summoned to the ranks 
of the Sacred College persons who did not belong 
to the Roman Church... The dignity of cardinal 
is not an essential part of the legal constitution of 
the Church; it is a reflection of and participation in 
the sovereign dignity of the Head of the Church, 
by the chief clergy of the Church of Rome. The 
present position is the result of a long process of 
evolution ...” 


Thus Cardinals, as we define the term, did not exist at 
the time of the three North African Popes. Also, there 
were many divergent sects of Christianity in North Africa, 
especially the Monophysite heresy, in the early centuries. 
The Monophysite branches, like that of Severus, that of 
Theopaschitism, and that of Aphthartodocetae, gained more 
and more followers in North Africa. 

When the Moslems under Amr conquered Egypt in A.D. 
627-641, her populace was almost wholly Christian, but not 
the branch that Cardinal Rugambwa represents. Egypt 
was divided into the bitterly hostile sects of the Melkites 
and the Monophysites. 

Though the Moslems crushed most of the spirit of Christ- 
ianity in Egypt, Nubia, etc., one-thirteenth of present-day 
Egyptians are still Copts (Monophysites), as are about half 
Ethiopia’s people. They are ecclesiastically ruled by Coptic 
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Patriarchs, and their rites more nearly resemble the Greek 
Orthodox Church than the Roman Catholic. 

Africa had been nearly lost to the Roman Catholic Church 
for many centuries when the Renaissance Portuguese heroic- 
ally revived mission work there. Roman Catholicism would 
not be what it is in Africa today were it not for the brave 
and persistent impetus given it by the 15th-18th century 
Portuguese. 

This may be one reason why Dom Clemente de Gouveia 
(1889-1962), a Portuguese from Madeira, was created the 
first Cardinal of an African Diocese in 1946. He presided 
over the Archdiocese of Lourengo Marques, Mozambique, 
till his death, two years after Laurean Rugambwa, Bishop 
of Bukoba, attained the rank of Cardinal. 

It was pouring rain during most of my stay in Bukoba. 
The rain hurtled maddeningly to the ground, lashing walls 
and roofs with malevolent fury. Then it would be sud- 
denly turned off, as though one had turned a faucet, and 
the sky would sparkle a brilliant blue again. 

Cardinal Rugambwa’s residence is right next to a White 
Fathers’ Mission, and all the buildings are solidly con- 
structed. Certainly his residence is not palatial, but it is 
firmly built and agreeable. It is as impressive as the resid- 
ence of Bishop Manuel Gabriel Nunes at Malange, Angola. 
It is charmingly decorated inside. His study has rose walls 
a glass-enclosed bookcase, a wonderful view, and good util- 
itarian furniture. The living room is very fine. There 
are two bathrooms, both spacious. His Eminence’s secret- 
ary, Father Justinian Bamanyisa, who comes from the same 
town as he does, and has been his lifelong friend, has a 
smaller study, filled with books, documents and papers. 
There were a few other rooms I did not see and also a 
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reading room, where I looked at books of photographs of 
the Cardinal’s 1961 American tour, which had been such 
a great success in creating new understanding of Africa 
and its age-old role in the Church. 

As I sat meditating on these photographs by the bright 
summer sunlight, I thought of Africa and Christ, and Africa 
and the Church, and of how long and great the intertwined 
history of the two had been. And I thought of my own 
first encounter with Christ in Africa, long ago, in a country 
that is larger than Yemen, and nearly as strange ... 


2. Bloody Martyrdom 


My first encounter with Christ in Africa was in Uganda, 
that smallest sector of British East Africa, which is never- 
theless rich in culture and spiritual values. 

Now, Uganda is independent. Five years ago, when I 
first went there, the strivings in that direction had only 
begun. No one could then foresee all the weary intrigues 
and cunning chess-moves that would have to take place 
before it reached its present political status. The boycott 
of Asian merchants that nearly crippled the Buganda econ- 
omy had not yet begun, everybody was pleased with the 
Kabaka, and a visit to Bishop Kiwanuka of Masaka was the 
most momentous event that could possibly take place. 

Though Uganda takes its name from the Buganda tribe 
who live in its most developed sector, and have its most ad- 
vanced civilization, there are three other kingdoms, of Toro, 
Ankole and Bunyoro. There is also a large area vaguely 
known as the “Northern Territories” that was out of bounds 
at the period of my visits. You had to have a special 
government pass to go there, and, even then, it was danger- 
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ous, for the tribes were primitive, and cattle-wars were 
frequent. 

Unlike many African countries, the main tribes — Bu- 
ganda, Busoga, Toro, Ankole, Bunyoro, and Nilotic tribes 
live each in a separate area under the ruler of the tribal 
king. The populations do not intermingle but remain, on 
the whole, separate. 

The Baganda have a tremendous cultural heritage of their 
own, a wealth of music, a rich sense of spiritual values. 
Their origins are shrouded in the mist of legend. Accord- 
ing to tradition, their name “Ganda” is a corruption of 
“Galla,” and they emigrated from Ethiopia several hun- 
dred years ago because of drought and famine. 

The Baganda, of all the Bantu peoples, probably had the 
richest cultural heritage before the Europeans entered. The 
four kingdoms of Buganda, Toro, Ankole and Bunyoro were 
entirely separate before 1862, when the tempestuous Richard 
Burton and the wily Speke discovered the Baganda. In 
1890, the Anglo-German treaty assigned Uganda to Great 
Britain, whose flag flew over Kampala from 1892 till 1962. 
The British, for administration purposes, had combined the 
four kingdoms and the northern territories, which had orig- 
inally had no relation to each other, into one state. 

When I first arrived in Uganda, in 1957, it was my first 
trip to Bantu Africa, as I had previously visited only the 
Hamitico-Semitic regions. Coming from the pure mount- 
ainous coolness of Addis Ababa, I expected to be plunged 
at once into boiling tropical heat. But Entebbe, 3,761 ft. 
above sea level, was a surprise. It was humid, but cool. 
The heat increased imperceptibly as one drove to Kampala 
and 84 miles farther to Masaka. Suddenly, one was ex- 
hausted from heat prostration without knowing why. 
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I was immediately taken to visit Bishop Kiwanuka, the 
Roman Catholic Baganda bishop, at his residence at the 
Catholic Mission. He was the first African bishop I had 
met, and I was instantly impressed by his affability, intelli- 
gence, and the holy light of purity that shone from his 
ebony face. He beamed with good will, and sanctity. 
Cardinal Rugambwa was later to say to me about Bishop 
Kiwanuka: “He is a very holy man, an inspiration to us 
all.” 

I noticed that the Baganda people who had accompanied 
me into Bishop Kiwanuka’s presence were greatly in awe 
of him, and thought him most sacred. The Baganda have 
great spiritual belief, a belief that is diluted by no doubt or 
scepticism. Their faces shine with faith. I have never 
met such devout Catholics anywhere in the world, as among 
the Baganda. 

The Baganda cherished their faith sufficiently to fight for 
it in the great religious wars of the 1880s in Uganda, when 
the three religions, and the tense political factions, com- 
bined in tragic hostilities, among whose victims were the 
Blessed Martyrs of Uganda, Charles Lwanga, Mathias Mu- 
rumba, and others. Efforts are now underway to obtain 
their canonization. 

On a Sunday morning in Uganda, you will see the roads 
filled with Baganda men and women, walking as much as 
five miles to church, their faces glowing with faith and 
serenity. It makes one feel ashamed to think of people 
in America or Europe who live one block from church, and 
will not go, while these simple Africans are so proud of 
their religion that they will trudge for a whole morning, 
over bad roads, to get to the house of God. 


When the Baganda are in church, they kneel and pray 
with devotion, they Jisten to the priest’s sermon, drinking it 
in eagerly, they believe it, and it may form the whole basis 
of their conversation for the following week. This is why 
missionary priests prefer to risk all the dangers and discom- 
forts of life in Africa, with its ceaseless toll on one’s health 
and energy, rather than to be in parts of the Western world, 
where the congregation may have been so ensnared by 
vanity, materialism and La Dolce Vita, that going to church 
has become for them more a social concession than a tre- 
mendous spiritual experience. Going to church is a mov- 
ing spiritual experience for these Africans, and they look 
upon it with awe and wonder. They do xo¢t take it for 
granted. This in turn, inspires the priests to ceaseless new 
heights of effort, and some of the noblest sermons I ever 
heard in my life were preached in Africa. It is marvelous, 
the inspiration that ensues when one knows one is going 
to be listened to, and believed in. 

One morning, during my first trip to Uganda, an African 
politician and a Buganda musician drove me out to the 
Katigondo Seminary for Africans studying to be priests. It 
is an outstanding school, one of whose distinguished alum- 
nae was Laurean Cardinal Rugambwa. 

The road to the seminary was fair by African standards. 
This means that we were stuck in the mud at least six 
times, that we had to mow down grass as we went, that 
we had one blown-out tire, and that we crawled out like 
snails past the brilliant East African foliage. Giant ant- 
hills surveyed our progress. The verdant trees were luxur- 
iant and towering, with a cruel grace. Bright-plumaged 
birds chattered endlessly. The sun shone like a fire of 
gold. All colours were accentuated. Each point and hue 
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of the landscape was sharply, brilliantly etched as it never 
would be even in Southern Europe. All of life was more 
intense here. 

The seminary had a pure and noble atmosphere, so un- 
cluttered by the syntheticism of modernity, so spiritual and 
mediaeval. 

The white-robed seminarists were devout. Their black 
faces held timeless serenity. A chorus of them sang a 
Buganda song, “Lubale waggalu alinjagala,” or “The God 
above will love me.” Then they sang “Mmomboze,” about 
the terrible Great Trek of the Ganda tribe from Ethiopia 
centuries before, and their sufferings and tribulations on 
the way. Then they sang “Ssanya,” or “Destructive Fami- 
ne,” about the great civil wars, the death of the Blessed 
Martyrs, and the ghastly and agonizing famine that was the 
final result for this tear-drenched land. 

As the sun rose high in the turquoise heavens, and its 
hot beams scorched the orange earth, and the white robes 
of the singers, I listened to the stirring dramatic music that 
Joseph Kyagambiddwa had arranged. It was skilful of 
him to bring classic order to this heart-rending saga of a 
tortured people. He had brought a symphonic clarity in 
complexity to a stirring epic. But even more surprising 
was the controlled emotion of the music itself. 

It painted for me a more vivid picture than a Delacroix 
could of those shameful, blood-drenched, ferocious days of 
far-off 1885, when a vicious monster named Mwanga had 
reigned over a weeping people. He had caused a reign of 
terror to decimate his people. He had become embroiled 
in twisted and perverted scandals. He had recklessly murd- 
ered, right and left, the men of God. 
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First to fall was James Hannington, first Anglican Bishop 
assigned to Buganda. He tried to enter Buganda from the 
north, despite the fact that a local oracle had said that | 
Buganda would be enslaved if a white man ever entered it | 
from this direction. This intrepid missionary did not heed 
the warnings and was brutally massacred at Mwanga’s 
orders. Mwanga was now completely under the influence 
of his vices and his Arab counsellors. 

Then, Mwanga’s favorites, the royal pageboys became 
converted — some to Protestant Christianity, some to 
Roman Catholicism. Enraged, the jealous Mwanga sen- 
tenced them to death. 

Then, he promised to spare their lives if they would 
swear to renounce Christ. For ten days they were tortured, 
mentally and physically. Devout in their faith, they would 
not renounce Christ. Pain, agony, and horror, only served 
to increase their love of God. 

So Mwanga had them burned to death. 

One legend says he had them boiled slowly for hours in 
ametal pot. But the truth is that they were bound in mats 
and burnt to death in huge fires. To the end they remained 
unflinching, and loyal to their new faith. How many of 
us would make this sacrifice? Would we undergo those 
long slow hours of indescribable torture? There are some 
martyrs who have had no choice over whether they would 
be killed or not. These martyrs had the choice. They 
could have recanted their Christian faith. They could have 
gone back to their luxurious position as the King’s favorites. 
They preferred not to do so. Love of Christ was so im- 
portant to them that neither fear nor agony could make 
them bear to be separated from God. 

Bloody religious wars followed this massacre ... 
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3. Ruwenzori 


Two years after the religious wars of the 1880’s ended, 
the British government took over the Kingdom of Buganda. 
Seven years after that, she took over all Uganda. 

Yet the traditions and the quasi-sovereignty of the four 
kingdoms remained, because Uganda was a British Protect- 
orate, not a colony. 

Completely different from Buganda, was the Kingdom of 
Toro, which I visited many months after my first trip to 
Buganda. The Omukama, King George Rukidi III, 
reigned here. 

Remote and faraway as a magical kingdom in a fairy tale, 
his domain perches high in the Mountains of the Moon, 
source of many a legend, and known to the world since 
Ptolemy, in the 2nd century A.D. | 

One felt the pull of the altitude as one drove ever higher 
on the long, hard journey from Kampala. It took us 10 
hours to traverse 200 miles. 

Toro is a mysterious land. 

The mountains have an eerie fairy-tale blue-greenness. 
Their color is different from any foliage I ever saw — it is 
strange, glowing, other-worldly. Water tumbles down the 
mountain sides like strings of crystals. Mist hangs above 
the serpentine road. Mist is ever-present, weird, intan- 
gible, remote. It obscures distances, makes the near seem 
far, and the far seem near. One loses all sense of propor- 

tion in this damp yet rarefied air. 

It was like one of those kingdoms on the other side of 
Mount Kaf in the Arabian Nights. One half-expected to 
see bird-princesses fluttering over the turquoise and aqua- 
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marine trees, and magical palaces appear and disappear with 
the rubbing of a lamp or a ring. 

We passed through the singular town of Fort Portal. It 
was a watchful yet stagnant place. There was no activity 
whatsoever when we passed through. Everything was still 
and quiet. Yet a thousand invisible eyes seemed turned 
on us, investigating and querying our every move with a 
sterile curiosity. 

We arrived at the gate of Karizuka Palace. It opened 
mysteriously. 

It was yellow and turquoise. It looked somewhat like 
a cross between an Islamic arch and a Chinese pagoda. 
We entered. It shut mysteriously behind us. 

We arrived at the Palace. 

Before it was an immense throne strewn with lion and 
leopard skins. His Majesty sometimes held Diwans, or 
public audiences here. No one was visible, so we went 
through the archway into the Palace itself. 

Inside, there were servants, who led us to one of the 
King’s sons, Prince Christopher. He was very tall, seemed 
well over six feet. He was slender and had noble features 
like an Ethiopian Amhara. Indeed, I was soon to find 
that the Toro people do not resemble the Baganda. The 
ruling family were Hamitic. They were tall, nearly as tall 
as the Watutsi, and they had emigrated several centuries 
back from the Abyssinian Highlands. He was dark, aristo- 
cratic, and totally serene. One felt that no one in his 
family had ever done anything plebian in at least five 
hundred years. 

After palaver, explanation, and preparation, we were led 
into the presence of His Majesty. 
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His Majesty, King George Rukidi III, the Omukama of 
Toro, was regal and tremendous. He was one of the tallest 
men I have ever met, but had a solid and well-filled frame. 
He wore a British suit in expensive, yet unobstrusive good 
taste. He spoke with a distinguished Oxford accent. 

He received us in a spacious reception room. One item 
in it I clearly remember: a huge ivory tusk that sat before 
the great fire-place. It was intricately carved, with every 
possible variety of animals issuing from each other’s mouths. 
There was also an elaborately embossed Japanese escritoire, 
a present from one of his royal friends, I think. 

The rest of the furniture was Western. But his method 
of receiving us was not. The three Baganda who had 
accompanied me had to get down on all fours in his pre- 
sence. They crawled and abased themselves from the 
beginning of the audience till the end. I was later to find * 
that if one even went up the steps in his presence, one had 
to do it on all fours. 

I, because I had come to write about the Missions, and 
perhaps because I was a young lady, was excused from this 
formal etiquette. I merely curtsied, and was careful never 
to turn my back on His Majesty. 

I was even allowed to sit beside the Omukama on the 
luxurious red couch, an honor my three companions were 
not invited to share. They remained on all fours on the 
floor. 

I asked the benevolent Omukama: “What do you think 
of Christianity in Africa?” 

He pondered for a few moments, then replied slowly: 
“Christianity is the true religion. I am a Christian. And 
besides this, Christianity is the greatest force against Com- 
munism in Africa today.” 


“How many missionaries are there in Uganda, now?” 
I asked. 

“About twelve hundred,” the Omukama said. “But that 
is not enough.” 

“Is there any Communist threat in Toro?” I asked. 

“Not yet. But religion is the best protection against 
it,” said the Omukama. 

“Are there many missionaries in Toro?” I asked. 

“There are Anglican missionaries. And Roman Cathalics 
of the Maryknoll and other orders. But we need more. 
They do fine work here that needs to be intensified. 
I have given tracts of land to missions of both faiths here, 
and invited them to increase their activities. This will 
be good both for our people and for all Africa,” said the 
Omukama. 

Our audience with His Majesty had now ended. 

That evening, I had the honor of dining alone with the 
Omukama and Prince Christopher in a candle-lit, brown- 
panelled dining room. 

The atmosphere was luxurious. The waiters held to the 
same strict etiquette I had noted before. They remained 
on all fours, even while serving. It was a feat to remain 
on one’s knees with one hand on the ground, while holding 
a well-stocked tray, containing succulent dishes, aloft with 
the other hand. To ambulate thus was even more of a feat. 
I could never have managed this, but the waiter seemed 
adept at it. The food was completely British, except for 
fried plantains. His Majesty seemed to enjoy the peach 
ice cream at the end. 

As we ate we spoke further about Christian Missions in 
Africa. His Majesty told me about the Maryknoll Bishop 
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of Fort Portal. I was later to meet him, and I was much 
impressed by his capability. 

I retired to a room that had been set aside for me at the 
top of the Palace, after washing my hands in the Royal 
Bathroom. 

The next morning, I awoke with a distinct feeling of being 
under surveillance. I was watched, but from where? 
Finally my attention was drawn to the shutters clamped 
tightly over the windows. From a chink in one corner of 
the shutters, an eye was staring at me. It did not seem 
to have any body attached to it, it seemed an entity by itself, 
like the grin of the Cheshire Cat. Nonchalantly, as though 
I had not noticed it at all, I walked around the room, in 
every direction except towards the eye. Then, tensely 
steeling myself, I made a Great Leap towards it. It was 
instantly withdrawn, as if by magic. 

I tried to open the shutters: I yanked and I pulled, 
without result. They were clamped tightly shut. Finally 
I applied my eye to the same chink through which the other 
eye had stared at me. To my surprise, I saw the rapidly 
retreating figure of a tall and beautiful lady, in a long pink 
gown. 

She looked like a Princess. I was later to discover, 
. when my three Buganda companions spoke to me in con- 

fidence, that she was a Princess. She had not appeared 
| openly to meet me, because that “was not their custom.” 

But she had wanted to have a look at me. Perhaps she 

had wondered why I was in the King’s Palace. Perhaps 
she had thought I was not there entirely for the purpose 
of visiting Missions ... 

Prince Christopher drove me, later that morning, around 
the Mountains of the Moon. They were mysterious, 
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alluring, all-enveloping. One felt completely removed 
from the world as one had known it here. This was not 
the world, this was another place, and a strange and 
wonderful one. 

We visited a Catholic Convent, where Toro girls of the 
plebian class, (whom it was permissible, according to cus- 
tom, for me to meet), danced a Cow Dance for me, and 
sang Toro music beautifully. The Convent had solid white 
buildings, the girls wore blue jumpers and white blouses, 
and the nuns were charming and friendly. 

We visited a Mission school for boys, where a magni- 
ficent choir, trained by a priest, sang, in perfect harmony, 
not only Toro music, but Bach and Palestrina. Then we 
visited another Convent for Toro girls of six and seven, 
(the others had been full-grown teen-agers). This building 
was of solid yellow stone with a red roof. Two white- 
robed nuns brought the tiny girls out in front of the 
school to sing for me, under the trees. The nuns directed 
them, expertly and kindly, in reaping and harvesting songs. 
The tiny chirping voices, and the big innocent brown eyes, 
were unforgettable. 

Prince Christopher drove me into the interior of the 
sinister forest, now. The trees seemed to have a life of 
their own. Monkey’s eyes and bird’s eyes stared at us. 
And they were not alone. Pigmy’s eyes stared at us, too. 

Every so often, a group of pigmies would rush out to 
the road to stare at us, and try to sell us things: slings, 
bows and arrows, spears. Some pigmies were clothed in 
hides and skins, some wore nothing, some wore shorts and 
shirts. 

At one spot we came upon a combination quicksand and 
hot water spring. I had never seen anything like it before. 
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A clearing in the midst of the sinister woods — whitish 
sand that burbled and bubbled like a poisonously evil brew 
— “little people” who hovered around exactly like curious 
fairies. 

The sand was so hot that one could boil an egg by 
placing it at the edge of the area. It was so sticky, 
malevolent, and deep, that should one step in it, one would 
simply be sucked downwards, and disappear from sight. 

I threw a stone into the middle of the quicksand. There 
was a splatter, a bubble and a ripple, and it disappeared 
entirely. The grey sky, the naked, curious “little people”, 
and the malice-filled atmosphere frightened me. 

We left, and drove back to the Palace. 

Again the doors opened and closed behind us mysteriously, 
as though by no human agency. Again I had dinner with 
the Omukama and Prince Christopher in the dark, candle- © 
lit, silent oak-panelled room. 

Again, I slept, but fitfully. My dreams seemed full of 
an eerie, vague feeling, that someone was bending over me. 
That somehow I must prevent this, but was unable to. 
These right vapors disappeared with the early morning. I 
had to pack quickly. I had to go to a Fiesta near Kampala 
before 5 p.m. 

We left just after dawn. 

The Omukama said goodbye to us most cordially. He 
gave me a truly kingly present, a ten-foot lion spear he had 
himself used in hunting. He invited me to “come back 
soon”, and “stay longer next time”. He also urged me to 
tell the world about Toro. 

“Let people know there is no Communism here, and that 
Christian Missions are doing a fine job here that is warmly 
appreciated,” said the Omukama. 
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The Palace gates closed behind us, and we drove on. We 
passed through the still, silent village of Fort Portal; we 
began the long drive back to Buganda. 

Dowr., down, down we drove through the mountains. 
The drive seemed endless. At regular intervals, the Bu- 
ganda who accompanied me took out their rosaries, and we 
said prayers together. 

Suddenly we drove into a great wall of mist. It was 
thick, solid, impenetrable. We could not see two inches 
in froni of us. We seemed lost in the thick overpowering 
whiteness. 

I suddenly felt afraid. There was always the chance 
that we might fall off the road that hugged perilously close 
to the edge of the mountain. Or we might take the wrong 
road and be lost forever among these strange winding peaks. 

We said our prayers again, and begged Our Lady to 
guide us. 

Suddenly the mist parted, and a path was visible. 
Quickly, we drove through. Then the mist closed behind 
us, as though we had never entered or departed at all. 

It was as though Toro did not exist, and it had all been 
a magic spell or a dream... 


4. Fiesta for a Cardinal 


On our way back to Buganda, we passed through the 
Ankole and Bunyoro kingdoms, and also through the Queen 
Elizabeth Game Park. 

Here, secretary birds hopped along with ponderous wis- 
dom: they looked like self-important government officials 
who had just received promotions. White and brown 
gazelles with ebony-tipped tails peered at us with gentle 
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brown eyes. Buffaloes glared at us pugnaciously. The 
African buffalo is quite a different fellow from his hard- 
working Indian, or hairy huge American, counterparts. 
This buffalo is a fighter, and one of the few animals that 
will attack you without your having offered the least menace. 
He is bellicose. And always suspicious. 

We passed one hippopotamus. He looked surprisingly 
agile, quite different from the sluggish lazybones one sees 
in zoos. He looked as though he could run as fast as a 
horse, and would, too, if he thought you were worth charging 
after. We kept the car windows rolled up. 

We saw herds of elephants, and one heavy-maned lion. 
He had a tattered and pompous dignity, like a Latin- 
American President who has just escaped his country with 
the treasury. His wide orange eyes were just too, too 
innocent. 

Some hours later, we arrived at Mengo, near Kampala. 

We were just in time for the celebrations in honor of 
Cardinal Rugambwa, arranged by the Bishop of Kampala. 
The Cardinal had recently come back from Rome, where 
Pope John XXIII, had made him the first black African 
Cardinal in Africa’s history. 

All East Africa was proud of him. All felt that East 
Africa had been greatly honored when the Pope had made 
_ this choice. After all, there were African Bishops in 
Central and Southern Africa, too, like Bishop Malula in the 
Congo, whom His Holiness might have chosen to elevate 
to the Sacred College. 

But His Holiness had made ¢his choice. And it was a 
wise one. Our Lady had surely inspired His Holiness in 
making this choice. And this was a tribute to British East 
Africa, too, to its faith and dignity. 
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Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, at this time, formed the 
solid area known as British East Africa. Though they 
were governed in different ways, and had different types 
of social and racial structures, this was a useful designation 
for trading, postal, and general economic purposes. (Even 
row, 1n mid-1963, when Uganda and Tanganyika are 
independent, you can use stamps of either Uganda or 
Tanganyika when mailing a letter in Kenya.) 

So the people of Uganda felt they too had been honored 
by the Pope’s choice. His Holiness had honored them too, 
in choosing Laurean Cardinal Rugambwa. This Fiesta 
would be an expression of their happiness at this event. 

The Kabaka of Buganda, King Mutesa II, had lent some 
of his Royal musicians for the occasion. Refreshments for 
hundreds had been prepared. All the greatest leaders of 
Buganda, social, political, ecclesiastical, and royal, would be 
present. 

The celebrations had just begun when we entered. They 
were long and elaborate. The band played, champagne 
was drunk. Present were many priests and nuns, all the 
British officials, the Portuguese Consul to Kampala (a dark 
skinned Goan), and the leading Communist of Buganda, 
(as the latter was an aggressive and vitriolic writer, it would 
have been most impolitic not to invite him.) 

I was introduced to the Communist, who did not look 
the least bit angry, or socially conscious. He was drinking 
champagne, and looking quite happy about everything. He 
had a hearty voice, and a broad benevolent smile. But 
behind his glasses were sharp eyes, which did not smile, 
and which warned me not to trespass too far. 

It was an exciting moment when one was introduced 
to His Eminence, the Cardinal. One felt quite nervous 
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beforehand. After all, there had never been anyone quite 
like him in the history of the world. 

I was not at ease. But he soon put me at ease with 
nis gracious kindness. He was tall, and seemed taller than 
he was owing to his slenderness. His ascetic disposition 
was shown in his abstemiousness. His etiquette was 
flawless in everything. He always said the right thing, 
did the right thing. He was perfect in everything, and 
yet was disarmingly simple. There was dignity, without 
snobbery, nobility without pride, in his manner. 

Someone had whispered in my ear before I was taken 
up to meet His Eminence: “Do you know, Cardinal 
Rugambwa comes of a royal family ?” 

Long acquaintance with distinction was evident in Car- 
dinal Rugambwa’s manner. He was gracious, cultivated, 
elegant, friendly. He wore long black robes with red 
trimmings. 

He asked me about my experiences in Uganda. I told 
him about the Omukama, and about my admiration for 
the Medical Missionaries of Mary, who did splendid work 
up in Masaka. They were all young girls from Ireland, 
who did first-rate hospital work on sadly limited funds. 
As their order had been founded in the 1930s, their habit 
had fairly short skirts, appropriate to the style of that 
time, and little different from the style of ours. The 
casual observer might not glean at first that they were nuns. 

Then we spoke of the White Sisters, famed for their 
work throughout Africa for nearly a century. Cardinal 
Lavigerie had founded the White Fathers in Algeria in 1868. 
I was eventually to stay for some days with the White 
Sisters near Mengo, and observe their extraordinary work. 
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Had I been able to look ahead, during the Fiesta, I would 
have been surprised to learn that I would eventually have 
the honor of meeting the Cardinal again, on three continents. 
Little had I dreamed that I would visit his Diocese, 
Bukoba, and learn at first hand about the great Fiestas they 
had there in honor of his elevation from Bishop of Bukoba 
to Cardinal. 

(In Bukoba, kind people brought his mother from the 
tiny village where she lived, so she might have the deep 
joy of seeing her son on this epochal day. They had wished 
to bring his father too, but he was old, and belonged to 
a more tranquil, gentler period. He had never seen a motor 
car, and feared to take the risk of riding in one. But a 
mother’s courage impelled her to take that unprecedented 
step in order to see her beloved son as a Prince of the 
Church. ) 

Then my thoughts returned to this joyous celebration in 
Mengo, and to the multi-racial crowd around us. I asked 
Cardinal Rugambwa: “Do you think there is a danger of 
Africans becoming atheists as a result of all the conflicting 
pressures to which the outside world now subjects them?” 

His Eminence replied: “The mass of Africans will never 
become atheists. African people have profound faith.” 

I asked the Cardinal, who, in his person typifies so 
strongly the great faith of all Africa: “Then you feel 
Christianity in Africa is a living force?” 

Cardinal Rugambwa replied: “Christianity in Africa is 
wonderfully vital. And it actively combats the menace of 
Communism.” 

I asked: “How can the West best help Christianity 


in Africa?” 
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He replied: “Moral support. Help for important social 
services like medical care. Personnel. We have great 
need of lay social workers in Bukoba. We need books to 
give our youth broadened horizons.” 

I asked: “What do you, as an African, feel about the 
future of Africa?” 

His Eminence replied: “We Africans pray together that 
the future of Africa may develop and make good progress. 
We are with God and without fear.” 

And I reflected, while watching the crowd of Bantus, 
Hamites, Asians, Greeks, Lebanese, Latins and British that 
swirled around us, while listening to the noble strains of 
the royal musicians’ music, while seeing people of all faiths 
drinking champagne toasts together, that in Africa’s variety 
lay her strength. It was in the complexity of Africa, as 
in her simplicity, that her greatness was seen. 

And Laurean Cardinal Rugambwa was a protagonist of 
that greatness, and a noble representative of it to the world... 
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CHAPTER III: EPIC TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika has an epic quality. 

This does not lie merely in the courage and dignity of 
Cardinal Rugambwa, or in the progressive philosophy of 
Julius Nyerere. It lies in the stalwart strength of the 
people themselves. : 

They have to endure a lot, for Tanganyika is not a kind 
or friendly land. It is poor, with a dreadful searing poverty. 

I visited Tanganyika a number of times in the years 
after my first meeting with Cardinal Rugambwa. I found 
it a vast, poverty-stricken land full of problems. It is 
342,706 sq. miles, or nearly seven times the size of Greece. 
Its population is variously estimated as from 8,500,000 to 
10,000,000. Most of these live in grinding poverty. The 
per capita yearly income is less than 18 pounds sterling. 

Bilharzia infects young and old, the tse-tse fly makes large 
areas unfit for habitation. 

Supposedly, there are 40 tribes in Tanganyika. 

Anthropologists disagree on this as they often do in 
Africa. The difficulty is that there are so many possible 
definitions of “tribe”. What one expert calls a “tribe”, 
another may call a “sub-tribe” or a “clan”. There are so 
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many divisions within divisions, and linkings within link- 
ings, that accord on the subject is impossible. So much 
heated scientific argument has taken place on this subject, 
that the author would not dream of adding more. 

It is agreed that the Masai, Chagga and Sukumo are 
Tanganyika’s chief tribes. The Masai, of course, are also 
found in Kenya. 

Cardinal Rugambwa comes from another, much smaller 
tribe, and was born in a tiny village, Rutabo. Like most 
African priests, Cardinal Rugambwa is loth to speak of, 
or stress his tribal origins. A priest must seek to be uni- 
versal, not regional, human not local. One can know some 
African priests for years without knowing from what tribe 
they come. 

In Tanganyika, I was told about an American Negro 
Maryknoll priest, Father Rogers. He looked much like an 
African, and many Africans could not understand why he 
had no tribe at all. They would continue to ask him, “But 
what tribe are you from?” And sometimes he would 
jocularly reply, “I’m of the Yankee tribe!” 

This sense of humor is typical of the Maryknoll priests 
in Tanganyika. They approach their vast and endless 
problems with grace, optimism, and an unfailing good hu- 
mor. They do not complain about difficulties, but rejoice 
in being servants of God. 

One Maryknoll Father in Tanganyika, Father John 
Bergwell of Milwaukee, kept on for years with the heavy 
work and grave responsibilities of running a leprosarium 
at Busanda, though he was suffering from multiple sclerosis 
himself. 

When you travel across Tanganyika, you see that its 
potential development is still far from being realized. The 
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chief crops include cotton and coffee, which must compete 
with those of many other countries on the world market. 
Educational opportunities for the masses are tragically 
limited. Because the people live in tiny pockets of isolation 
throughout the country, because the roads are so inadequate, 
and because such a large number of different languages are 
spoken, communication and organization becomes extremely 
difficult. 

I was told in Tanganyika that, in the Musoma Diocese 
alone, eight different languages are spoken: Kiswahili, Luo, 
Kijita, Kizanaki, Kiwaya, Kigoremi, Kikuria, and Kisumbiti, 
the language of Nyerere’s tribe. In Shinyanga Diocese, 
some of these, and also Kisukuma are spoken. 

Most foreign priests in Tanganyika know at least two 
native languages. There are many priests there, White 
Fathers, Maryknoll and many others. They are in the © 
forefront of the effort to solve the tragic educational pro- 
blem, and are now instructing over 160,000 of Tanganyika’s 
children. 

Outstanding in this work is the extraordinary achievement 
of the Maryknoll Fathers, the only Roman Catholic Amer- 
ican Foreign Mission Society. Founded in 1911 by James 
Anthony Walsh and Thomas Price, this organization of 
Diocesan priests joined together by the oath to serve the 
Missions, has been active since 1946 in Tanganyika, when 
they took over in Musoma Diocese from the White Fathers. 
They also serve in Shinyanga Diocese. 

I met the Bishop of Shinyanga, Bishop Edward McGurkin 
who comes from Hartford, Connecticut, in the USA. He 
is a tall and good-humored man. He explained to me that 
the Catholic population of Shinyanga Diocese has grown 
by 150% since 1946. 
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This Bishop also told me: “The Maryknoll Fathers 
now administer 36 Missions in Tanganyika, in an area of 
32,000 sq. miles, and are growing at a rate of four parishes 
a year. 20,000 of Shinyanga’s 650,000 people are now 
Catholic.” 

Bishop McGurkin also told me about the difficulty of 
communications during Tanganyika’s fierce rainy season, 
when many roads and bridges deteriorate completely. The 
gloomy Saturnian rains spare nothing. When Bishop 
McGurkin went recently to a conference of Bishops and 
Apostolic Delegates in Nairobi, he almost did not arrive 
due to a washed-out bridge over a swollen Shinyanga stream. 

Another priest I met, Father Baskerville, who serves in 
the exotic capital sea-coast city of Dar-Es-Salaam, told me 
that all the Maryknoll Missions together in Tanganyika run 
60 primary schools, 5 junior high schools, 2 high schools, 
and a minor seminary with 178 African students. 

Father Baskerville said: “Tanganyika’s government 
gives small grants in aid towards the building and main- 
tenance of the Missions, and pays 95% of the teachers’ 
salaries, but American donation must supply all the rest 
of the money.” 

He also told me there were 89 American priests and 
11 American brothers at the Maryknoll Missions in 
Tanganyika. 

I asked him: “How about African priests?” 

He said: “There are some African diocesan priests, and, 
indeed, the primary concern of the Maryknoll Fathers is 
to train and educate the African clergy.” 

Another priest, Father Bordenet, told me: “Separate from 
the work of the Maryknoll Fathers, but coordinated with 
it, is that of the Maryknoll Sisters, who run 12 dispensaries, 
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a small hospital, and two colleges in Mwanza, on the shore 
of Lake Victoria, and at Morogoro. There is also a native 
Sisters’ training school.” 

A Maryknoll brother, from Musoma Diocese, told me 
that one-seventh of the people in that 10,000 sq. mile area 
were now Catholic, and that Musoma was presided over 
by Bishop Rudin of Massachussets. 

Another Maryknoll priest told me: “Some of our schools 
are boarding-schools, some are day-schools. Probably the 
former are better psychologically for the students, for here 
they can study, free of distractions. In their own homes 
there may be no light, no tables or chairs. This handicaps 
them greatly.” 

I recalled that Cardinal Rugambwa had told me of the 
gigantic problems of health care, and that the Maryknoll 
Fathers were now drawing up plans for a new million- — 
dollar hospital and African nurse’s training center. He 
said the hospital would begin with 100 beds and later 
increase to 220, and that it would be designed by Dorothy 
Hughes, East Africa’s greatest woman architect. Though 
sources for only half the money were available, construction 
has supposedly begun. 

Tanganyika gives one many varied impressions. 

Sometimes it makes you want to weep, and sometimes 
it makes you joyous. And sometimes it turns your thoughts 
back to the dim, dark past. 

One day, as I was riding over a bumpy, muddy road to 
visit the Mission of the Sisters of Our Lady of Africa at 
Kashozi, I thought back to the wild, gloomy days of 19th 
century Tanganyika, when it was a tragic wilderness 
desecrated by cruel Arab slave-traffickers from Zanzibar. 

This is why David Livingstone, the great Scotch repre- 
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sentative of the London Missionary Society, had come to 
Tanganyika. To stop the ghastly excesses of the brutal 
Arab siave trade that was depopulating Central Africa. 
This is why the Africans loved him so. Because he had 
not come to Africa for gold, ivory or red rubber. He had 
not come to escape a past that haunted him, and he had 
not come to capture slaves, show off his whiteness, make 
money, or wage war. 

They had reason to love him. They loved him because 
he loved them. When he died, his faithful African carriers 
devotedly gathered together his writings and journals, and 
trekked with them hundreds of miles to the sea, through 
wild and savage country, risking their lives a hundred times 
— so that posterity would have the full benefit of Doctor 
Livingstone’s thought. 

This shows the sensitive, loyal devotion of which Africans 
are capable. 

But there were others besides Livingstone... 

As I rode across the plains of Tanganyika, sometimes 
desolate, sometimes green and fertile, I thought of the 
tempestuous, daemoniac Englishman Richard Burton who 
had traversed these same plains a century before, in company 
with the crafty Speke. Burton’s journals of the trip were 
full of contempt for the “savages” in whom he found not 
a glimmer of intelligence, constructive alertness, or moral 
integrity. 

Aversion and loathing towards the Bantu can be seen 
in every line Burton wrote. Burton himself was an eccen- 
tric, disapproved of by most English people because of his 
moral vagaries. Yet he thought himself justified in adopting 
an attitude of the most supreme superiority towards the 
Bantu. 
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And I thought, looking at the strange and giant trees 
of Tanganyika, how different Burton was from Father 
Tempels, that modern sage, who loves everyone, and is 
loved by everyone in return, who had found pure gold in 
the spiritual richness of the Bantu, and jewels in his tribal 
heritage. 

I recalled Father Tempels’ speaking to me of his profound 
joy when the Bantu first began to open up to him, to reveal 
to him their ideas, dreams, traditions and aspirations — 
“'..a joy that was felt by the Bantu man as much as by 
myself, by both of us, as he began himself to comprehend 
himself, clearly bringing forth his own ideas and discovering 
himself also for the first time, reflecting the depths of bis 
own personality, the mystery of his being and his soul.” 

Unlike the man of science, who generally remains object- 


ive, and outside the object he studies, Father Tempels 


entered within the spirit of his Bantu friends. His attitude 
was more than simple benevolence, or sympathy, it was a 
spiritual oneness that caused the Bantu, as Father Tempels 
said to me: “...to have a reaction of confidence in me. 
T was myself astonished by this man who confided in me 
his own being... And thus there arose between us a colloquy 
of man to man, of being to being.” 

Luckily, not as many of the Richard Burtons settled in 
Tanganyika as in Kenya or the Rhodesias. Tanganyika was 
never a White Settler area. Briefly, it was a German 
colony. But after World War I, it became a League of 
Nations Trust Territory, and then a United Nations Trust 
Territory, administered by, and not a colony of, the British. 

So, there were never more than 7,600 whites living in 
Tanganyika, and most of these were officials and their 
families. This is one reason Tanganyika reached its inde- 
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pendence without the violence that tore the heart from the 
Congo — because the Burtons had always been kept in the 
minority in Tanganyika. 

But, if Tanganyika today is not plagued by racial problems, 
it has plenty of others. It is ironical that the country in 
Africa most plagued by race-hate is the one with greatest 
economic prosperity, and possibly the best health care, for 
all peoples. Tanganyika, which has no race-hate, is plagued 
by educational, health, and communication difficulties. 

At the Kashozi White Sisters’ Mission, I found that great 
strides forward were being made in this limited area. The 
White Sisters had first come there in 1902, during the 
German period. Some of their buildings still date from 
that time. They have the Teutonic solidity of construction, 
without modern amenities we now take for granted, but 
which one can certainly do without. 

One White Sister told me: “We have 180 students in 
our schools here. In the curriculum are English, Kiswahili, 
mathematics, general knowledge, and home-crafts for the 
girls who will be housewives. These include, cooking, 
laundry, sewing, embroidery, knitting, child care and Red 
Cross.” 

Another Sister, who had been at the Mission for 55 
years, told me: “The school-books are mostly in Kiswahili. 
The arts, geography, and African history are also taught. The 
government pays us 40 shillings per child yearly. The chil- 
dren themselves must pay 240 shillings each.” 

There is great need here, for, of course, 280 shillings, 
or about $40 per child yearly, is not enough. There is 
especially a great need for donations of books in English. 
There are no libraries in this part of Africa. The children 
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must get all their knowledge from the few books in the 
Convent schools. 


One Sister here told me that even the pagans and Moslems 
in this part of Tanganyika were thrilled when Laurean 
Rugambwa was made Cardinal. Even the Moslems arran- 
ged a “sundowner” in his honor. In celebration, they 
covered the roads for miles and miles with fresh grass to 
beautify and soften them in expectation of His Eminence’s 
arrival. 

Another Sister told me that most of their students were 
Catholics, though many had large pagan families, but that 
there were a few Moslem students, too. She said that, 
in their area, twins were accepted, and not killed, as in 
some regions of Africa. She said that a dowry was still 
paid by the groom to the bride’s family. This was usually 
approximately 350 to 400 shillings. Their graduates — 
always made Christian marriages at church, usually between 
the ages of 14-18. 

The nurse in their infirmary, Sister Lioba, told me that 
some of the diseases current in their area were: dysentery, 
typhoid fever, tuberculosis, childhood diseases like measles 
and whooping-cough, throat inflammations, malaria, intest- 
inal parasites and leprosy. 

This should deter some Europeans from thinking that 
one leads a simple, happy life in the African bush. When 
one lives in a state of nature, the natural thing is to be 
devoured by bacteria and internal and external parasites, 
with every stage of nature preying on the next. It is 
un-natural to live in aseptic conditions, free of worms, 
parasites, and other tyrannical tenants of one’s body. 
Though of course it is very pleasant. 
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At a near-by Franciscan Mission, I met 8 Sisters who 
had come in 1959, and opened the Mission in 1960. I 
never did get clearly in my mind whether the Mission was 
called IBWERA, or MWAEMAGE. African place-names 
are often difficult to remember. 

65 girls attend their post-primary and domestic-science 
schools. Girls are freely sent to their schools by parents. 
20 years ago this would not have been the case. 

One of the great needs of this Mission is for more 
insecticide. Insect armies are a greater plague to Africa 
than those of terrorists. Tick fever is a frequent illness in 
this area, and practically everyone has parasites. Donations 
of vitamin pills, and iron tablets are greatly needed. So 
many children are anaemic, here. 

There are good race relations in this area between the 
Africans, and the Arab and Indian shop-keepers. There 
are some interesting African local customs. The Moslems 
do not take medicines between dawn and dusk during 
Ramadan. An African bride must speak inaudibly during 
the first year of her marriage. Only after the first baby 
comes may she speak clearly. She is supposed to weep 
on the day of her marriage, as part of the ritual. 15 or 
16 is the marriage age. 

I visited the hospital at this Mission. It was solidly 
built, clean, and well cared-for. Two 6% month premature 
babies were being successfully raised with the help of hot- 
water bottles alone. The Doctor comes once a month from 
Kahonda, 40 miles away, so the nursing nun must handle 
very complicated cases herself, sometimes even doing forceps 
delivery. Children eager to be born will not always wait 
for the Doctor’s occasional visit. 
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The nursing nun, whom I met, had studied in Ireland, 
and had been a District Nurse in Utrecht for years. 

I spent two days at this Franciscan Mission. The 
atmosphere was serene despite the difficulties. Only when 
the heavens stormed with titanic rains, was one reminded 
of how ferocious Tanganyika can be... 

One of the nicest things about going to school in Central 
Africa is the fact that one is not separated from Nature. 
The sight of the glorious works of God is eternally before 
one’s eyes. Birds with rich plumage, multi-colored animals, 
gossamer clouds, dazzling blue skies, towering trees. These 
replace the gloom of smoky skies and decrepit tenements 
that the city child in an industrialized Western country 
often has to bear. 

Yet, even with the beauty, peace and serenity, an African 
student’s school life is not always without harassment. If 
one goes home to a tukal at the end of a school-day, there 
will be no light to study by after the sun goes down. If 
one peers at schoolbooks with the aid of a flickering lantern, 
one’s eyes will be ruined. There are potential threats even 
to one’s homework. One’s cow or goat may eat it. 

These are some of the advantages and perils of life in 
Tanganyika. 

Tanganyika is so vast that it is Central Africa and Oriental 
Africa rolled into one. It borders on Uganda, Kenya, 
Ruanda, Burundi, the Congo, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland 
and Mozambique. 

On the East, it stares at exotic Zanzibar and the Indian 
Ocean. Its entire southeast frontier borders on Mozam- 
bique. 

Tete, Mozambique, so rich in romantic legend, was foun- 
ded in the mid-16th century, and much blood was once shed 
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over the gold of Tete. Though not a ghost town, for it 
still survives owing to the nearby Moatize coal fields, Tete 
is certainly populated with the ghosts of other centuries. 
On its plain rugged streets, one seems to see men in periwigs 
and satin breeches, ladies in busks and farthingales. The 
magnificent days of past adventure seem to rise before one 
— the days of gold, duels and saints. 

Tete, and Sena, another gold town, reached their brilliant 
and barbaric apex during the 17th century heyday of the 
prazeros — a raffish and colorful pack of warlords, advent- 
urers and quixotic heroes. Magnificently unscrupulous, yet 
with a code of honor all their own, they were of the genre 
of Scaramouche, Captain Blood, Casanova, and Dumas’ 
Three Musketeers. 

Sofala, Mozambique, was already a rich Moslem city 
when Pero de Covilhao discovered it in 1489. Even then, 
her age was incalculable. John Milton identified Sofala 
with Solomon’s Ophir, in Paradise Lost: the 16th century 
Thome Lopes called Sofala the home of the Queen of Sheba. 
But now the harbor that used to hold a hundred vessels is 
silted over. Sofala is too ancient and weary even for 
memories. 

These cities have been replaced in importance by the 
bustling modern seaports of Beira and Lourenco Marques, 
which are also the termination points of two great railway 
systems, and are cosmopolitan tourist centers like pre- 
Castro Havana. 

Due to the influence of South Africa and Rhodesia, Mo- 
zambique is more sophisticated, less Lusitanian in spirit, 
than Angola. Due to long-standing Arab influence, 12 
percent of its population is Moslem, only 10 percent is 
Catholic. However, most of Mozambique’s 940,000 
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students attend the 4,000 Catholic Mission schools, which 
include 17 Lyceum-Colleges and 11 seminaries. Mozam- 
bique’s Catholics include 110,000 whites and mulattoes, 
thousands of Orientals, and nearly 550,000 Africans ... 
The per capita income is said to be twice that of Tanganyika. 

Tanganyika is a great country, strikingly contrasted to 
Mozambique. This contrast is typical of the splendid 
diversity of Africa. 


CHAPTER IV: THE INSULTED AND INJURED 


1. Kenya 


(a) The Injured 


There is not enough to eat for the poor in Nairobi. 

One courageous social worker, Lady Madge Harragin, 
President of Nairobi’s YWCA, has started a one-woman 
movement to single-handedly feed 6,000 of Nairobi’s land- 
less, homeless and destitute. 

The famed Famine Relief Fund feeds the impoverished 
country-side, not these tragic city proletarians. Lady Har- 
tagin, a wonderfully heroic and devoted civic leader with 
a conscience, decided in early 1962 to save them from 
hopeless starvation. Since 1920, Lady Harragin, who has 
10 grandchildren, has been devoting herself to welfare work 
in Trinidad, Nyasaland, Ghana, South Africa and Kenya. 
Now, she has spent a great deal of her own money on food 
for the very young and very old Africans in the Makodara 
and Starehe slums of heartless Nairobi. 

Single-handedly, she has been supplying red beans, cab- 
bages and cooking oil to these thousands. These foods are 
of the utmost importance, for red beans supply protein, 
cabbages supply vitamins. It is impossible for most Euro- 
peans or Americans to comprehend how malnourished most 
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Africans are, not only in Nairobi, but all over Kenya. In 
fact, protein starvation is commonplace all over Africa. 

These 6,000 Africans to whom Lady Harragin devotes 
herself, often suffer from the dread disease Kwashiakor, in 
which strange-coloured ginger hair and swollen bellies are 
among the many symptoms of acuty deficiency of Vitamin B. 

Multi-racial Kenya is larger than France. In 1962, its 
population was: 

European: 67,700; 

African: well over six million; 
Arab: nearly 40,000; 

Asian: nearly 175,000. 

On a Sunday in 1962, Nairobi, Kenya’s capital, looked 
like New Delhi. Indian families would be driving every- 
where in their cars. The sari-garbed women were exotic- 
ally beautiful, the most colorful and attractive women in 
Nairobi. The men, always in Western clothes were hand- 
some, remote. 

On weekdays, the Indians worked efficiently in every 
imaginable type of business and government service. They 
did everything expertly. When men with large families 
were deprived of their jobs owing to Africanization, there 
were some tragedies. 

Goans were ever-present here, too. Their women wore 
Western clothes, never saris. Priests at the Holy Family 
Cathedral told me the deeply religious Goans were the 
mainstay of their congregation. They were easily the best 
Catholics in tense Nairobi, whose moral tone resembled 
that of Restoration London. They never missed a Mass: 
one could see scores of them outside the Cathedral, standing 
in the rain because the Cathedral was so packed they could 
not get in. They were known in Nairobi for their extra- 
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ordinary Christian family life in that city only too strongly 
inclined to frivolity. 

One hopes “Uhuru!” will not bring hardship to these 
fine people, living proof that Christianity is not a European 
religion, but a universal one ... 


(b) The Insulted 


Just on the outskirts of Nairobi lies Edelvale Shelter, 
which performs for girls the same service that Starehe youth 
Centre does for boys. Yet with this addition. The girls 
have been degraded as well as insulted, violated as well as 
treated with cruelty. They have been “ruined.” 

The existence of Edelvale proves that one is not irre- 
mediably “ruined” if there are kind people willing to help 
you get back on the right track again. 

The Sisters of Charity at Edelvale are these kind souls. 

They rehabilitate these “ruined” girls. They “un-ruin” 
them, and turn them into useful citizens. They teach them 
housework and trades that will enable them to be self- 
supporting. It is the only Shelter of its kind, in or near 
Nairobi, and perhaps in all Kenya. Archbishop MacCarthy 
asked these Irish Sisters to come to Kenya in 1959. They 
have been working night and day ever since. For Nairobi’s 
moral status was described by a Nairobi newspaper as “The 
New Sodom And Gomorrah,” and that is probably no 
exaggeration. 

Not that these girls were ever “bad” in the conventional 
sense. They were victims, slaves, and received no profit 
from their actions, unless you consider a shilling, or a 
piece of bread, profit. Brought to Nairobi by heartless 
relatives, who exploited them in every way, while they were 
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still practically children, thrown out in the street when 
they were a little older, they live in alleys, and weep on 
the pavings of the streets. 

There are other pathetic cases too, illegitimate children 
of both sexes, little boys who had been beaten and aband- 
oned by their parents because they were ill. The kind nuns 
at Edelvale reject no one. Yet they are pitifully short of 
funds, for the government, other than a land-grant, gives 
them no help at all. 100 children, victims of the callous- 
ness of Nairobi’s adults, find here, nevertheless, a haven, 
a warm heart, and the first love they have ever received. 

5,000 homeless children live in the streets of Nairobi. 

Sometimes they are arrested for trying to steal bus-stop 
signs, in the hope of selling them for scrap-metal. And 
then, where are they to go? 

As the Nairobi Sunday Post wrote on Feb. 25, 1962: 


“THE ABANDONED ONES... Kenya has a 
problem — its many homeless, abandoned children, 
of all ages, sizes, colours, and no money... The 
situation is grim...” 


Speaking of the “desperate need” in Nairobi, the paper 
went on to tell the story of a little starveling found in the 
street with blood streaming from his head. Brutal relatives 
had treated him with indescribable cruelty and sadism. He 
wore nothing but a ragged filthy cast-off shirt, one side 
of which was totally soaked in blood. On his face were 
bloody claw-like marks, the results of being beaten with 
a belt. A huge open wound on his head had been caused 
by his being beaten with a stone. Ulcers covered his arms, 
legs and hands, he was frightfully malnourished, and had 
severe diarrhoea. He was ten years old. 
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He was rescued and brought to Starehe Boys’ Centre, 
which is jointly sponsored by the Shell Company and the 
Sheikh Trust. Here there are people who care, who help 
the unfortunate waifs from Nairobi’s cruel streets, as 
Dickens himself would have done. But, the few welfare 
centers in Nairobi are completely incapable of helping all 
the tragic, prematurely old children, abandoned by a 
thoughtless society. 

They are over-crowded, under-staffed, over-worked and 
under-paid. Yet these welfare centers strive their best to 
put Christ’s spirit in action. In a Kenya plunging down- 
ward into an endless spiral of possibly insoluble economic 
problems, the difficulties increase daily, and the funds 
dwindle away. 

Starehe Youth Centre lies in the center of Nairobi’s most 
wretched African location. It is bright and clean, a haven 
of hope. Outside of Starehe Youth Centre lies squalor, 
inside it lies sympathy, and “a haven for beaten, hopeless 
humans, where African children learn, to their surprise, 
that the world is not entirely bad, and that there are human 
beings who do not sit back and do nothing for their less 
fortunate fellows.” 

Education for 400 boys is provided at Starehe Youth Cen- 
tre. I saw the earnest and eager boys learning trades and 
crafts that would enable them to be self-supporting one day. 
The boys were sweet, gentle, grateful. Their eyes shone 
with a look of “Please be kind to me! I want so badly for 
someone to love me.” The horrible treatment they had 
undergone before coming to Starehe had not embittered 
them. They clung to hope and gentleness like the little 
kittens one rescues from an alley. Some had red or blond 
hair that contrasted strangely with their black skins. This 
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was not due to mixed ancestry, but to the most extreme 
malnutrition, to years of rotten food and imbalanced diet. 
Little by little, the vitamins and love at Starehe, help thein 
to recover. 

Two hundred of the boys at Starehe are being financially 
supported by one man, not a European, not an African, 
not a Christian. He is acting as Christians should and too 
often forget to. He is a Moslem Indian, Abdul “Gabby” 
Sheikh. He is handsome and young. A man of means, 
he could be a playboy. Instead he devotes his time to 
social work, to helping the forgotten, saving the innocent. 
The burden is great —- he deserves more recognition. 
Starehe Youth Center, the place the tourists never visit, is 
the real Nairobi. 


(c) The Mau-Mau 


If Starehe is the real Nairobi, who are the real Kikuyu? 
Are they Mau-Mau? 

The tremendous Mau-Mau upheaval captured the world’s 
attention. 

Yet Mau-Mau does not typify the Kikuyu character. 
Kenya has many sides. Kenya is not uniquely Mau-Mau. 
Mau-Mau does not define the Kikuyu, who are one of the 
most highly Christianized and educated tribes in Africa. 
Most Kikuyu are literate. 

Of Kenya’s nearly 7 million people, 800,000 are Roman 
Catholic. Kenya has 40 tribes, the chief being the Kikuyu, 
the Luo, the Meru and the Masai. Female circumcision is 
practiced among the Kikuyu, but not by the Masai. Kenya 
is a mountainous land: Kikuyu women carry huge heavy 
burdens up and down the rugged mountainsides, their 
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weighty loads supported on their bent backs by thongs 
passed round their brows. 


The Kikuyu, the most numerous tribe, have the highest 
literacy rate. 50,000 of them were Catholic in 1956. In 
1962, there were 160,000. 

There are many Kikuyu nuns now, and a growing number 
of priests. The extraordinary Bishop Gathimo, first Ca- 
tholic Kikuyu Bishop in history, is the spiritual inspiration 
of his tribe. He was consecrated in Rome in 1961. 

When interviewed in Nyeri, Kenya, Bishop Gathimo 
said: “Catholicism fits the African personality. I reaffirm 
my conviction that Christianity is the religion best suited 
to the African.” 

Bishop Gathimo is an alert, eloquent man, with sparkling 
intelligence. Without racial prejudices, he says: “To me; 
an African child and a European child are the same: they 
are all children of Christ.” 

We interviewed him at the home of Bishop Charles Ca- 
vallera, of the Italian Consolata Missions, which share with 
the Irish Holy Ghost Missions most of Kenya’s Catholic 
Mission work. 

One Consolata priest we met, Father Artero, serves the 
Meru people, helping to administer 16 schools in an area 
50 miles in diameter. The area is poor, malarial. When 
he first came, he had to help cultivate coffee, to keep the 
Mission work going. In 35 years in Kenya, he has person- 
ally converted thousands of Africans. 

In dazzling, many-sided Nairobi, there is a great edifice 
that towers over the center of the city. It is the dramatic, 
controversial Holy Family Cathedral. 
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A Holy Ghost priest, Father Reidy, told us the dramatic 
story of the building of the Cathedral, which he helped 
administer. 

It was not an easy project. There were bigots in Nairobi 
who objected to a Catholic Cathedral’s having such a favor- 
able location, next to the City Hall. There were even 
white Catholics who did not understand how important it 
would be to Asian and African Catholics to see this tangible 
and impressive evidence of the majesty of their faith. Such 
an evidence is important to Afro-Asians and rarely is this 
sufficiently understood by whites. 

After all, there have been few whites in Africa who were 
poor, who were “have-nots.” But to the African who lives 
in a thatch-roof tukal, or a plain, tiny room in a city 
“location” (which he may have to share with a dozen 
people), it is of great significance that one’s faith have a 
dignified exterior appearance. These Africans like to leave 
their bleak overcrowded dwellings and go to the church, 
to meditate in its calm, serene peace. The church is theirs, 
the one beautiful and fine thing in their limited world that’ 
is truly theirs. 

That is why the building of this magnificent and stately 
Cathedral, the most striking point in Nairobi’s skyline, is of 
valid importance in the struggle against Communism in East 
Africa today. 


2. Uhuru! 


We recently attended a New Year’s party in Nairobi. 

Present were mostly Africans, leaders and ordinary 
people. As they entered, as they toasted each other with 
champagne, and as they left, they all said “Uhuru!” 
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They did not say “Uhuru na Kazi,” or “Freedom and 
Work,” which is the full phrase as Julius Nyerere had 
created it. 

They just said “Uhuru!” It was the most-used word at 
the party. “Freedom” alone. 

“Freedom” is an exhilirating beverage. But it brings 
different things to different people. To Africa’s Orientals 
it sometimes brings despair. 

There are many Orientals in Eastern and Southern Africa, 
and the off-shore islands. They have made a great con- 
tribution. They have created the small-scale commercial 
life in areas where they dwelt. But of course they con- 
trolled it, too. And their monopoly of business aroused 
some resentments. 


(a) Natal 

Natal, in the Republic of South Africa, holds most of the . 
country’s Indians, though some are in the Transvaal. 
Indians voted in both provinces till 1948. Formerly, they 
could marry whites, and, in 1945, at least seven did so. 
Both are now against the law. The Indians, mostly Hindu, 
were brought by the British to Natal a century ago to work 
in the sugar plantations. Now, many are traders and 
merchants. Though they outnumber whites in some parts 
of Natal, they are subject to strict segregation. 

There are 40,000 or more Moslem Malays in South 
Africa’s Cape Province, but, for some reason, they are not 
classified as Asians, though they retain Asian customs, many 
of the women are veiled, and Malaya is in Asia. 


(b) Tanganyika and Mozambique 


In 1962, Tanganyika had 87,000 Asians, and 25,400 
Arabs. 
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“Africanization” of its government service caused many 
Goans to leave for Mozambique. They found no color-bar 
in Mozambique: (whereas in Kenya as late as 1962, Goans 
attended segregated schools, Goans could attend any school, 
apply for any job, marry any person they wished, in Mo- 
zambique). 

It was in Beira, Mozambique, that beautiful steamy 
modern port, that has luxury hotels and an interracial sym- 
phony orchestra under the direction of Goncalves da Fon- 
seca, that we first had close contact with Goans. We found 
them warm and wonderful people. They are all refined. 
All seem to have high Christian principles. They pack the 
churches in Beira: their Mass attendance is so numerous 
that you would think half the city’s population was Goan. 
The author lectured at a Goan cultural center, about the 
turning-point in her life, in April, 1960, when she had the 
honor of being received by His Holiness, Pope John XXIII, 
at the Sala di Concistorio at the Vatican, and her visits to 
over 140 African Missions. The Goans were acutely inter- 
ested in hearing about religious activity. They are proud 
to be Catholics. They devote themselves to Catholic family 
living with fervor. The high spiritual purity of family life 
among the Goans cannot be surpassed. 

They are highly intelligent, too, and for four centuries 
have been out-Portuguesing the Portuguese. Whereas 
60% of metropolitan Portuguese are literate, all the Goans 
we met could read and write magnificent Portuguese, a feat, 
since this is an extremely difficult language to master. 
Before India’s invasion of Goa in December, 1961, Goa’s 
literacy rate was higher than in Portugal, and immensely 
higher than that in India. Goa had 700,000 people before 
the invasion. 4,490 of her civil servants (all but ten), 
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were Goans, as were all her police. The legislative and 
municipal bodies were entirely composed of Goans: since 
1822, Goans were represented by their own elected deputies 
at Portugal’s National Assembly. Since the Indian in- 
vasion, many Goans have emigrated to Mozambique. 

The most beautiful girls in Beira were Goan. They 
dress in Western clothes, almost never in saris. Their eyes 
are warm amber: their skin color ranges from ebony to 
ivory, though most are amber in color, too — they have 
flawless classic features. Their delicate bone structure is 
beautifully proportioned. They shower affection on their 
children. And they have a beautiful music all their own, 
that bears no resemblance to Indian music, but is like a 
combination of South Sea Island music and Portuguese fado. 


(c) Zanzibar and Madagascar 


Zanzibar, an exotic isle, and a great clove producer, has 
had tremendous influence on East Africa’s history. Arab 
slave traders used to embark from Zanzibar to buy or 
capture slaves in East and Central Africa. In contrast with 
Madagascar, which is larger than France, Zanzibar, with 
neighboring Pemba, is only 1,020 sq. miles Zanzibar, which 
is ruled by a Sultan, claims possession of Kenya’s coastal 
strip of Mombasa, where many Arabs and Goans dwell. 
There are about 50,000 Arabs and 20,000 Indians in 
Zanzibar. 

Far south of Zanzibar, and across the Mozambique Chan- 
nel from Portuguese Africa, lies the strange isle of Mada- 
gascar, now called the Malgache Republic. It is about the 
same distance from Africa that Cyprus and Madeira are. 
Settled by Malayan, Indonesian and Polynesian peoples in 
the first five centuries A. D., its language, people, flora, and 
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fauna, bear no resemblance to those on the African coast. 

There is not even any regular transport between Mada- 
gascar and Mozambique, so close by... Occasionally, an 
unscheduled boat goes between Beira and Madagascar, but 
none ever went while we were there. Health care is less 
advanced in Madagascar than in Mozambique (there are 
1,232 hospitals and health posts in Angola and Mozam- 
bique), but there is less need for it. Madagascar’s climate 
is more salubrious than that of the steamy east coast of 
Africa, and there are no ferocious animals or poisonous 
serpents. But several coleanths, sea monsters who were 
supposed to be extinct seventy million years ago, have been 
found alive in Madagascar’s shore waters since 1952. Like 
Ceylon, Reunion, and the Seychelles, Madagascar may be 
part of a mostly submerged lost continent called Gondwana. 
Madagascar is unique in that it is the only country, in or 
near Africa, whose whole populace is of Oriental descent. 

A passive contribution Madagascar has made to humanity 
occurred about 1,700. A brigantine from Madagascar was 
the means of introducing rice into South Carolina, in 
America: this began South Carolina’s flourishing rice culture. 

Madagascar’s President, Philibert Tsiranana, is a Catholic 
convert of exemplary character. Born a simple shepherd, 
he attributes his success to his Catholic faith. 
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PART III 


SOUTH AFRICA AND RHODESIA 


“The Catholic Church does not pay attention 
to colour. Christ died for all without dis- 
tinction.” 

BISHOP FRANGOIS ALLARD 


First Catholic Vicar Apostolic, 
in Natal, South Africa (1856). 


“It is a sin to humiliate one’s fellow men.” 


Co-statement of South Africa’s 
Catholic Bishops (1957). 


CHAPTER V: BEHIND THE DIAMOND CURTAIN 


Southern Rhodesia is a bastion of prejudice, which even 
the Catholic and Anglican Churches have not been able 
to greatly rectify. 

This is mostly due to Cecil Rhodes (1853-1902), who 
envisaged the occupation of the Rhodesias as part of a giant 
world scheme he had to fill up all Africa, the Near East, 
Malaya, the China coast, South America, and a recaptured 
USA, with British settlers who would establish a permanent 
Pax Britannica throughout the world. 

Like most grandiose schemes, this did not get very far. 

But it got far enough. Occupation of the Rhodesias 
from South Africa began in the 1880s. These vast areas 
were of course not named after Rhodes then. They were 
tribal African kingdoms, contested territory, and partly 
empty space. Rhodes got Chief Lobengula, King of Mata- 
beleland, who ruled in what is now Bulawayo, to give up 
rights to an area of 75,000 sq. miles, by means that some 
contemporary English considered dubious. Gunther says 
Lobengula was “bullied, tricked, and swindled.” 

Rhodes showed some personal courage, of course. But 
the final result of his schemes, plans and negotiations was to 
obtain over 400,000 sq. miles of land which he intended 
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eventually to join with South Africa. From 1889-1914, 
the Rhodesias were administered by the British South Africa 
Company. Its charter was extended till the Rhodesian 
settlers voted in 1922, by a slim majority, not to join the 
Union of South Africa, but to be ruled by Britain. In 
1923, the British crown took over S. Rhodesia, and, in 
1924, N. Rhodesia. Northern Rhodesia became a Protect- 
orate, Southern Rhodesia became a self-governing colony. 

The great David Livingstone explored parts of Northern 
Rhodesia in 1851-73. This great missionary encouraged 
the London Missionary Society to open a Mission at Inyati, 
Matabeleland, in 1859. The Jesuits, and the Catholic 
White Fathers, and other missionary groups began work 
in the Rhodesias before Rhodes’ death. However, a large 
proportion of the white settlers, particularly in Southern 
Rhodesia, were of South African origin: they brought their 
prejudices along with them. 

Despite material progress, and the influence of mission- 
aries, these prejudices remain. Southern Rhodesia’s whites 
feel prejudice in their hearts. Though they created children 
of mixed ancestry, especially in the early days when white 
women were not available, they of course did not accept 
them. 

Prejudices became more crystallized and stratified here 
than even in Northern Rhodesia. This was the pioneer 
frontier, like America’s Wild West, and everything was 
expressed with crudity. To this day there is a sort of 
hierarchy of race in Southern Rhodesia, a “pecking order” 
that is elaborate and complete. 

Life in the Rhodesias, moulded by South Africa, has the 


same attitudes on race, in a more diluted way. If racial 
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prejudice has decreased with the years in Rhodesia, it has 
increased in South Africa. 

In neither has there ever prevailed the mellow interracial 
social philosophy of Angola. 

Southern Africa has beautiful land, but life is not gentle. 
Where Nature is still largely unconquered, man is forceful 
and without delicacy. There are great modern cities with 
bright sparkling buildings, but the countryside can be raw 
and cruel: man’s inhumanity to man is more open, less 
disguised, than in the old cities of Europe and the East. 

Southern Africa is a popular term which includes South- 
ern Rhodesia, part of Northern Rhodesia, the Republic of 
South Africa, South West Africa, and the three High Com- 
mission Territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swa- 
ziland. Portuguese Mozambique is sometimes included in 
this definition because it is economically closely linked to 
South Africa and Rhodesia, and its ports and railways 
handle their trade. Yet Mozambique’s lack of color-bar 
would more rightly place it in the grouping of Oriental 
Africa. 

The Central African Federation, sometimes called the 
Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, endured for a 
decade, from 1953 till 1963. 

A massive territory of 488,000 sq. miles, it was an 
impressive economic unit with increasing potential, but 
African resentment of certain labor and social prejudices 
and policies contributed to the pressure for its disintegr- 
ation. Southern Rhodesia has 150,327 square miles, half 
the area of Northern Rhodesia. About 2,600,000 people, 
including 225,000 whites live in Southern Rhodesia: about 
2,250,000 people, including 75,000 whites inhabit North- 
ern Rhodesia. 
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The recorded history of the Rhodesias began four cent- 
uries ago. The first white man ever to penetrate what is 
now Southern Rhodesia sufficiently to leave a historical 
record, was also the founder of Rhodesia’s Catholic Church. 
He was the heroic Portuguese Jesuit, Goncalo da Silveira, 
born 40 miles from Lisbon on February 26, 1526, the son 
of the Count of Sortela. After studying at Europe’s second 
oldest University, at Coimbra, he became a Jesuit despite 
his aristocratic family’s opposition (This was then a poor 
and unfashionable order: its members rejoiced in doing 
manual labor in an era when great nobles were not supposed 
to thus demean themselves). In 1556, he made the ter- 
rible sea voyage to Portuguese India, living on rotten food 
and stale water. After three years in India, he sailed to 
Mozambique, another terrible journey, at the invitation of 
Gamba, an African King who wished to have his people 
converted to Catholicism. From Mozambique, Goncalo 
made the heroic and difficult trip to Rhodesia. 

Gongalo arrived in the domains of Emperor Chisamharu 
the Nogomo, Monomatapwa of an area reputedly 400,000 
sq. miles in extent, in late December 1559. Gongalo had 
undergone incredible hardships to arrive. 

On Christmas day, he said three Masses at Chatucuy, on 
what is now Rhodesian soil: that makes this the first definite 
historical event in Rhodesia. In a burst of religious fervor, 
the Emperor, his mother and several hundred of Chisamha- 
ru’s subjects were converted by Goncalo. 

But the Emperor had Moslem advisors — Machiavellian 
men who feared the speedy advance of Christianity. They 
so worked on Chisamharu’s fears and superstitions that the 
Emperor had Gongalo killed, a few months later. 
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This martyrdom was not in vain. The Emperor speedily 
regretted his act, and put to death those of his Moslem 
advisors who did not flee. Goncalo’s name lingered on as a 
byword of heroism. Today, four hundred years later, his 
self-sacrifice is the inspiration of Salisbury Diocese, which 
contains the area where he suffered and died. 

Many more tragedies and tremendous labor went into 
organizing the Missions in Salisbury Diocese. The explor- 
ation and pioneer period was from 1878 till 1900. The 
extension and consolidation period was from 1920 till 1960. 
This took place against a background of toil, set-backs and 
misunderstanding ... Mashonaland, like Matabeleland, was 
a definite kingdom a century ago — its people were proud, 
savage; their incorporation into present-day Rhodesia could 
not have been foreseen. 

Archbishop Francis Markall of Salisbury Diocese is a 
highly intellectual Jesuit, like Goncalo. When we inter- 
viewed him in the well-stocked library of his modern resid- 
ence, he told us that Salisbury was in the heart of Mashona- 
land, and that most of the Africans, about 1,500,000, in 
Southern Rhodesia, speak the Shona tongue. It is so 
widespread and elaborate a language that the Archbishop 
has recently sponsored a project to translate the Bible into 
Shona, directly from the Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek. 

This will be a great landmark in the history of the Shona 
people, and will have the same significance to them that the 
King James Bible had to the Protestant English. Four 
Africans who are Greek scholars are collaborating on it with 
Father Michael Hanna, a Canadian Jesuit, who recently 
completed the Shona Dictionary. The project will take five 
years. 
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Father Utilar, another Jesuit, took us to see the new 
Jesuit seminary for Africans, and to visit Harare Township 
for Christmas Day Mass. 

Due to the stern Rhodesian racial segregation, Harare, 
the living area for Africans, is dismal, poor, bleak and 
shabby compared to the streamlined luxury of white Salis- 
bury. The unfairness of this struck one profoundly as one 
passed the pitifully grim and gloomy dwellings, inadequate 
in size, and tragically overcrowded. 

Even this church in Harare, is insufficient in size for 
the huge crowds of Africans who attend services. One 
side of the church is, and must be, completely open so that 
the hundreds, maybe thousands of Africans who must 
remain outside, owing to lack of space in the church, can 
follow the Mass. 

Yet, despite these hardships, being here was an important 
experience to these Africans: they had looked forward to 
this Christmas Day Mass for months. Most were Harare 
residents, but many had walked miles to attend. Several 
thousands of Africans were spread on the ground or the 
grass, dressed in gay multicolored robes, or the cloaks and 
suits of various Catholic Action clubs. It was a dazzling 
panorama of color, but the attention of all was raptly con- 
centrated on the Mass which had already begun. They 
sang with pure, beautiful voices, full of fervency. 

One finds a similar fervency far to the north in the Cop- 
perbelt area of Northern Rhodesia. Racial prejudice is less 
stark here, partly due to the influence of the Italian Fran- 
ciscans, partly due to the fact that Northern Rhodesia has 
long had a different type of government from Southern 
Rhodesia. Yet violent race riots took place in the Copper- 
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belt in 1960 when the first legal desegregation was 
attempted. 

The amazing thing about the Copperbelt is the stupend- 
ous growth of Catholicism there since the arrival of Francis 
Mazzieri, 32 years ago. 

This man, now the Bishop of Ndola, has had a trem- 
endous effect on an area of twelve thousand square miles. 
Due to his guidance and inspiration, Catholicism rose in 
three decades from zero to a mass faith with 95,000 adher- 
ents and 60 chapels and churches. 

That Bishop Francis Mazzieri, born in Castelfidardo, Italy 
in 1889, is a liberal, completely without racial prejudices, 
is obvious. He radiates human understanding, and 
sympathy. 

This was shown in one incident when an African diplomat 
from another nearby country, arrived in Ndola in 1962: 
No white hotel would accept him, because of his color, 
though he was well-dressed, well-mannered and had plenty 
of money. After hours of humiliation, he was finally per- 
mitted to spend the night in a cottage in the garden behind 
a second-class hotel, on condition that he did not enter the 
hotel restaurant, sitting-room, or try to use its bathroom. 
Even his occupying the cottage was only permitted after a 
white friend of his argued for an hour with the hotel 
manager. 

The African was naturally feeling rather small and hurt. 
We took him to see Bishop Mazzieri. Without even know- 
ing of the incident which had passed, the Bishop, who is 75, 
left his study and walked down to the road to greet the 
African and welcome him. His sympathetic friendliness 
and warm welcome to this African dispelled the chagrin of 
humiliation, and caused the African to say to me later: 
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“I have never met a white person like Bishop Mazzieri 
anywhere in Africa. He is unconscious of color, or of bar- 
riers between people. Just meeting him has been one of 
the most heart-warming experiences of my life.” 

All the Africans in the Copperbelt react this way to 
Bishop Mazzieri. Even those who are not Catholic love 
him. 

We admired the Bishop and his work, too. We had 
seen so much hatred and tenseness in Africa: the warm 
benevolence of his Christian humanity inspired us to new 
hopes for the future of black and white cooperation in 
Africa. No matter whether African countries are indep- 
endent or not, nor what economic upheavals they pass 
through, white men like Bishop Francis Mazzieri will always 
be loved, accepted, and their presence desired, by Africans 
in Africa. 

Only too often, white settlers in Africa have deserved 
the dislike the Africans formed for them: why should one 
like people who despise and reject one, no matter how many 
material benefits they may happen to bring? 

If more white men like Bishop Francis Mazzieri had 
come to Africa, the whole history of white-black relations 
there would have been different. 

The Franciscan order is sometimes called “The Order of 
Love.” Certainly, Bishop Mazzieri has brought brotherly 
love and humanity of spirit to a harsh mining area where 
cold copper ruled not only the lives of people, but their 
hearts. 

We cannot find words to express our tremendous admir- 
ation for Bishop Mazzieri, and his work. 

Here in Ndola, as elsewhere in British Africa, there was 
and is the everpresent problem of the Eurafricans. Like 
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the Portuguese, the British create mulatto children. Un- 
like the Portuguese, they do not accept them. 

We attended a Mass said in Ndola by Father de Jong, 
Ndola’s only Eurafrican priest. Of course it took place in 
a poor and shabby recreation center in Hillcrest, where the 
colored people of Ndola have to live. One was deeply 
impressed by Father de Jong’s spiritual serenity in rising 
above the dirt, the lack of proper pews or any place for him 
to dress in, the fact that his suitcase had to serve as the 
altar. 

This recreation center also serves as a dance hall: ciga- 
rette butts and empty beer bottles on the floor, and a juke 
box by the wall, showed it had been used for this purpose 
the previous day. 

Some animals came in and out during Mass, and the 
place was ill-ventilated though the day was hot and humid: 
The public sat on metal chairs, and one knelt on the dusty 
floor. Why does Father de Jong say Mass under such 
conditions? Because there is no money for a proper church 
in Hillcrest, the colored area. 

Yet the place was packed for the Mass, which took place 
at 4 p.m. on a Sunday afternoon. Many beautiful children, 
mostly barefoot, were present. They watched the priest’s 
every movement with awe and admiration. 

They had reason to admire him. He was the first 
Eurafrican priest the Copperbelt had ever had. Angola 
has had Eurafrican priests for over 400 years, but it was 
a great novelty here. Of Dutch-African ancestry, Father 
de Jong had received his training due to the sponsorship 
of Bishop Mazzieri. 

We spoke with Father de Jong after the Mass, as he 
replaced the chalice and his robes in his tin suitcase. Quite 
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a tall man, he was fair in complexion, sober, earnest and 
reserved. He looked as though he was thinking a lot, and 
doubtless he had a lot to think about. He must have gone | 
through a lot in his youth, but, surprisingly, he did not 
seem bitter. 
We visited a typical Copperbelt school for Africans, at 
St. Theresa’s Mission. Here, the busy nuns taught dom- 
estic science, English, Chibemba, arithmetic, literature and 
science to African girls. Study of African history begins 
in Standard 3, at this school. 
Every effort was made to make the children, who come 
from two of the Copperbelt’s poorest tribes, feel pride in 
the great historical achievements of their continent. African 
history courses dealt with ancient Egypt, North Africa till 
the Mahommedan invasion, Islamic Africa, the Portuguese 
explorations, and the history and geography of modern 
Africa. 
The Lamba and Bemba people in this area have long 
had an unequal relationship, with the Bemba dominating. 
Health conditions are not good, for the land is dry, dismal, 
dusty. The orange earth contrasts strangely with the stone- 
hard grey mountains of discarded dust from the copper 
mines. The vegetation is not lush, but dry and tired. 
Queer-shaped hard crimson termite-hills stick up like pagan 
temples to a heartless deity. Village huts are dismal, 
brown, dusty. Crops are limited, making balanced nutrit- 
ion difficult. Well-paid copper workers are a small fraction, 
the elite of the population. And most of these are Bemba, 
not Lamba. As in troubled Katanga, just across the border, 
life is hard and joyless for the country peasant. 
Also part of this Mission is a tiny, struggling leprosa- 
rium, run single-handedly by a young Franciscan nun from 
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Padua, Sister Bianca. Forty lepers live here, scores more 
visit it for treatment. It was amazing to find an attractive 
young girl like Sister Bianca, who did not seem more than 
25, loyally devoting herself to these lepers. Her dedicated 
work never ends. She is on call 24 hours a day to serve 
these pitiful victims of one of Africa’s greatest scourges. 
As pestilence ravaged Mediaeval Europe, so does it ravage 
modern Africa, which is still in the Middle Ages where 
hygiene, food preservation and nutrition are concerned. An 
unsung, unheralded Dr. Schweitzer, she keeps the leprosa- 
rium scrupulously clean, and conscientiously gives treatment 
without assistance, to the inmates. 

Visiting the leper village, one feels truly at the end of 
the world. Small whitewashed round brick houses house 
most of the lepers, though a few still live in mud and wood 
huts. The women are allowed to keep their babies till 
they are two years old, and here and there one sees a 
pregnant woman. Some of the men are still relatively 
whole in appearance. One was appalled to see a 40-year 
old woman in an advanced stage of leprosy, who looked 
like an 80-year old corpse. Her fingers had long since 
dropped off, her hands were shapeless swollen knobs, her 
legs were gaunt sticks wrapped round with rags and band- 
ages. Forlornly she sat in the dust, without memory, 
without future. 

South of the Copperbelt lies the vast Archdiocese of 
Lusaka, which is half the size of Poland. This is appro- 
priate, for its Archbishop, Adam Kozlowiecki, comes from 
Poland himself. A Jesuit priest since 1937, he was 
imprisoned by the Nazis for five years in Dachau and 
Oswiecim concentration camps. He became Archbishop 
ime lgo9. 
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This area like the Copperbelt, is plagued by the tragic 
problem of the Eurafricans. 3,000 of these people of mixed 
ancestry altogether live in Northern Rhodesia, 600 of these 
live in Lusaka. They are not African and have no con- 
nection with tribal ways of thought: many are nearly white 
in color: they have every qualification for being part of the 
white community. Yet they are painfully rejected. 

They are so out of things socially that no one even men- 
tioned their existence to me in Lusaka, till I made a chance 
remark about having attended a Mass at Hillcrest, Ndola. 
All the British present seemed most startled, and said: “So 
you’re interested in Eurafricans!” This was a great novelty. 
Finally someone said: “If you’re interested in those people, 
go to see Father Walczak.” 

It is true that neighboring Mozambique is less advanced 
than the Rhodesias in economic development, so everyone 
is poorer, whatever their social status, than in the Rhodesias. 
However, in Mozambique, no distinction has ever been 
made between half-castes and whites, so one is not, ipso 
facto, relegated to a worse status, simply because of being 
mixed. This avoids many of the heart-rending emotional 
situations that occur in the Rhodesias. 

Father Walczak lives at a Hostel for colored boys founded 
by the Lusaka chapter of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
This chapter, which was itself formed in 1955 by Mr. R.R. 
Chambers, an old member of the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety in South Africa, now has five branches. They are 
called the St. Ignatius, the St. Francis Xavier, the St. Mary 
of Rozanystok-Matero, the Sacred Cor-Kabwata, and the St. 
Mary-Chilanga. The St. Ignatius Conference is chiefly 
concerned with Eurafrican welfare in Lusaka city, providing 
the necessary funds to maintain the Hostel. They also 
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provide food for children and destitute families, clothing 
and uniforms for school children, school fees, and try to 
find decent employment for grownups. In addition they 
seek to give the spiritual help, encouragement and advice 
that are sorely needed, and for which the recipients are 
deeply grateful. 

These people of mixed ancestry are proud people. They 
have dignity, but not the cruel dignity of pagan kings. It 
is a sensitive, refined dignity and because they are West- 
erners, even if slighted ones, they feel great gratitude for 
the little that is done for them. It has not infrequently 
happened that tribal Africans, because strength is worship- 
ped in their society, do not feel grateful for help, for they 
consider gratitude a form of weakness. This is the kind 
of misunderstanding that develops when two cultures are 


widely different. But because these people of mixed an- . 


cestry are completely European in every way, they are 
grateful in the European manner. So why do they receive 
so little help, when it is both needed, and vastly appreciated? 

This St. Vincent de Paul Hostel is a step in the right 
direction, if only a step. It is neat, full of friendly atmo- 
sphere. Two social workers help Father Walczak to take 
care of 29 boys, aged 7-19, and mostly orphans. The 
Federal government gives tiny financial grants to each boy 
of 22 to 32 pounds sterling. Yet it costs at least 80 pounds 
sterling annually to take care of each child. Where will it 
come from? It is an unceasing struggle. There has been 
some generous help from Ireland. But more is needed. 
Father Walczak devotes all his time to this and to helping 
the entire Eurafrican community. It is hard work. Gains 
are small, disappointments are great. Wringing help from 
the stony hearts of white settlers is not easy. It is a 30 
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hour a day job. Setbacks are continual. The wonderful 
thing is that the boys are worth it. Well-mannered, stu- 
dious, intelligent, grateful, they are a fine example of what 
mission work can do for those who have the talent to make 
use of it, the sensitivity to know its value. 

All Lusaka schools were segregated till recently. Lusa- 
ka’s Dominican Convent school made history in 1962 when 
it accepted for the first time an African girl to attend the 
all-white classes. Some white mothers were not pleased, 
but the white children welcomed her. Integration was 
accomplished peacefully. 

The Sisters of Mercy have a social foyer for African 
women in Lusaka, where homemaking and child care are 
taught. Perfect understanding existed between the Irish 
nuns, with their gentle sense of humor, and these Bantu 
wives learning modern ways under the Sisters’ kind tutelage. 
Feminine sympathy and understanding knew no barriers of 
race, color or nationality... 

It is less easy to rise above barriers of race and color 
in South Africa. There is no humor about the racial 
situation there. This is partly because there is no Ariel 
in the spirit of the Boers. The very thing the Afrikaaners 
lament, the existence of a multiplicity of people, is the thing 
that makes South Africa a place of interest. 

Turning back to the past of the Catholic Church in South 
Africa, it is undeniable that it suffered considerably from 
religious persecution. 

One instance was the expulsion of Catholic priests from 
the Cape in 1806. In 1660, a French bishop, arriving in 
South Africa as a result of shipwreck, was forbidden to say 
Mass, by Calvinist fanatics. Father W. Eric Brown relates 
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the following, in The Catholic Church in South Africa 
(Burns & Oates, London, 1960): 


“When the Calvinist Dutch hoisted their flag in 
Cape Town, Catholic priests were at once excluded 
with rigid intolerance... From the first the discipl- 
ine of the Dutch Reformed Church was rigid at the 
Cape, and from the first no Catholic settlers were 
allowed there... In the year of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes (1688), Huguenot refugees be- 
gan to arrive in South Africa, the bitter enemies 
of the Catholic Church were reinforced, and it is 
doubtful whether Mass was offered on South African 
soil for a hundred years thereafter...” 


Yet the spirit of Roman Catholicism could not be entirely 
uprooted from South Africa since it was the Catholic Port: 
uguese, not the Calvinist Dutch, who had discovered South 
Africa, and sowed the first seed of Western civilization 
there. 

Indeed, the first church of any kind built in South Africa 
was a Roman Catholic Church erected by the Portuguese 
John da Nova in Mossel Bay in 1501. Not till 151 years 
later did the Dutch first settle in South Africa. 

After this auspicious start, and its inauspicious sequence, 
Catholic Church organization really got under way in the 
mid-19th century. The following are key dates: 

1837: establishment of the first resident Catholic 
Vicar Apostolic in the Cape. 

1847: establishment of the Eastern Vicariate of the 
Cape. 

1850: establishment of Vicariate of Natal. 

1874: establishment of Central Prefecture. 


1879: establishment of Mission in Salisbury, South- 
ern Rhodesia. 

1884: establishment of Orange River Prefecture. 

1886: establishment of Kimberley Vicariate. 

1889: establishment of Transvaal Prefecture. 

1890: establishment of O.M.I. work in Bechuana- 
land. 

Pretoria and Cape Town are today the two governmental 
capitals of South Africa, which obtained its independence 
as a republic in May, 1961. Johannesburg is the commer- 
cial capital. Cape Town is the cultural capital. The latter 
is the more attractive, Johannesburg is big, sprawling, 
ungraceful. 

The Republic’s white population is largely Boer, or Afri- 
kaans-speaking. These number 1,800,000. The remain- 
der of the whites are largely English-speaking, though there 
are some Portuguese and Italians, and 104,000 Jews. 

Johannesburg is approximately half-white and half-black, 
with about 20,000 Asians. Except for a few servants, the 
Africans live in townships miles outside the city. Cape 
Town has over 60,000 blacks: besides a few Asians, the 
rest of the population is approximately half-white and half- 
mixed. Pretoria is roughly half-white and half-black with 
about 6,000 mixed people and Asians. Port Elizabeth, a 
city in Cape Province, is half-white, 25% mixed, and 25% 
black. Durban is about 339 white, 339 Indian and 
34% black. 

Most of the mixed people live in the Cape Province: 
most of the Indians inhabit Natal. Transvaal has the 
largest concentration of whites. 

Thus, South Africa is an extremely multi-racial nation. 
The chief groups of Afrikaaners, British, Jews, Portuguese, 
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Eurasians, Eurafricans, Indians, Chinese, Malays, and Bantu, 
are all quite different, and should not be confused with 
each other. Strangely, the South African government 
thinks its unique and extreme attitudes on race are a guide 
to the world. Its critics are ever surprised by the excellent 
opinion it has of itself. 

Since the three British High Commission Territories of 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland adjoin and are 
economically dependent on South Africa, the racial extrem- 
ism of the latter naturally affects them too, and they can 
more or less be considered as South Africa’s satellites. 

Bechuanaland, the largest of the High Commission Ter- 
ritories, has an enormous area of 275,000 sq. miles; it is 
about the size of France and England combined. Mafeking 
is the tiny capital. The whole country has less than 
350,000 Africans: about 250 Asians, 700 people of mixed 
ancestry, and 3,200 whites live there. 

Swaziland can be seen with binoculars from the outskirts 
of Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. For an African coun- 
try it is tiny, half the size of Holland. But it has a great 
mining potential. In Mozambique, we met Portuguese and 
South African businessmen who were conferring on plans 
to exploit the Swaziland mineral resources. The capital is 
Mbabane, the white population is under 10,000, there are 
less than 250,000 Africans, and about 1,500 people of 
mixed ancestry. 

Basutoland is the most culturally advanced of the three. 
It lies right in the middle of South Africa, like a drop of 
oil in a glass of water. It can only be reached by road 
from the Orange Free State. It is mountainous, and some 
of its towering peaks are 11,000 ft. high. The proud 
Basuto, clothed in their colorful blankets, are a picturesque 
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sight as they ride on horseback or walk on the precarious 
paths of their beautiful land. 

Basutoland’s only impact on the outside world has come 
through the tragic publicity resulting from the waves of 
diretlo, or medicine murder. In this, strips or disks of 
skin or flesh from the victims’ bodies were used for magical 
purposes. It is unfortunate that the world only knows 
the country via the sensational articles connected with these 
murders. There is far more to Basutoland’s cultural herit- 
age than this. 

The highest percentage of Catholics in Africa, 40%, is 
here. 

The highest percentage of children in school in Africa, 
75%, is here. 

Roma College, the second greatest educational institution 
in Africa, is here. 

5% of the Basuto are Anglican, 20% are Calvinist. The 
Basuto are not indigenous to the region — they emigrated 
here in the 17th century. 

Basutoland is slightly smaller than Belgium. The capital, 
Maseru, has over 4,000 people. The whole country has 
less than 650,000 people. There are about 2,000 whites, 
250 Asians, and 650 mixed people — the rest are Basuto. 
As the country cannot be self-supporting, 250,000 Basuto 
live in South Africa. One-tenth of the male population 
leaves Basutoland each year to work in the Transvaal mines. 

The controversial, disputed territory of South-West 
Africa has 318,099 sq. miles. Its capital Windhoek, has over 
20,000 people. There are about 75,000 whites, 25,000 
mixed people, and 430,000 blacks in the whole territory. 

In South Africa itself, there are nearly eleven million 
Africans of Bantu heritage, and half a million Asians. 
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South Africa has four sections: the Transvaal, with 
110,450 sq. miles; Natal, with 35,284 sq. miles; the Orange 
Free State, with 49,647 sq. miles; and the Cape Province, 
with 277,113 sq. miles. 

Their respective capitals are Pretoria (pop. 300,000); 
Pietermaritzburg (pop. over 75,000); Bloemfontein (pop. 
over 120,000); and Cape Town (pop. over 620,000). 
Durban, the biggest city in Natal, has over 425,000 people. 
Johannesburg, biggest city in the Transvaal and the whole 
country, has well over one million people, including 50,000 
Jews. 

Between 1892 and 1913, Missionary work in South-West 
Africa, Basutoland, the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, 
Great Namaqualand and Swaziland, advanced tremendously, 
but not without a price paid in human blood and tears. 

For instance, when the British abandoned Damaraland 
Protectorate, some Holy Ghost missionaries fled north, with 
their African converts, to escape the raging onslaught of 
pagan Herreros. 

Two missionaries, Father Delpuech and Brother Lucius, 
were massacred in 1885. They were massacred while 
trying to save their African converts from slaughter: just 
as Father Pedro Joao (Pietro Giovanni) of Trieste was mas- 
sacred in March 1961, in Damba, Angola, as he tried to 
save the African dwellers of his town from slaughter by 
invading African terrorists. 

Tribal warfare takes its toll of lives in Africa now, as 
it did a century ago. But this intertribal strife, based as 
it is on ancient differences, and largely carried out by simple, 
unlettered people, is easier to understand than the fanatic 
racial extremism of the Boers in South Africa, who claim 
they have culture. 
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The racial situation is not ameliorating in South Africa. 
It is worsening. The principal victims of this regression 
are not the Bantu, who, after all, have profited greatly from 
the new housing projects constructed by the present go- 
vernment: they are the people of mixed ancestry. 

There are 1,800,000 Afrikaaners in South Africa: there 
are 1,200,000 other whites: there are 1,500,000 people 
of mixed ancestry. 

These latter include Eurafricans, Eurasians, and Cape 
Coloureds (of long-ago white-Hottentot-Malay ancestry). 
Many are so indistinguishable from whites that only the 
most fanatical genealogist would class them as non-whites. 
They are equal to the whites in background, efficiency, and 
intelligence, in every way. It is incredible the extent to 
which their rights have been taken away from them in the 
past 15 years. 

In 1834, these mixed people went to school with whites. 
This is impossible now. From 1853 till 1956, these mixed 
people had the vote, due to an entrenched, and supposedly 
inviolable clause in the constitution. They cannot vote 
now. These mixed people could legally marry whites till 
1949 (in 1946, 52 white men married mixed women, and 
14 white women married mixed men). Such marriages are 
illegal now. Jobs, homes and social privileges have been 
taken away from these people, with many resultant trage- 
dies. It is impossible to understand why. There is no 
logical reason. This fanaticism is not ridiculous, it is 
melancholy. It drives one to a profound and saddening 
despair. 

Is there anything about South Africa that does not drive 
one to a feeling of despair ? Sometimes one might well 


ask this. 
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There are now close to 1,400,000 Catholics in South 
and South West Africa, and the three High Commission 
Territories. Of these, about 12% are white, 8% are 
mixed, a few are Asians, and the rest are Bantu. The 
Catholics undeniably have less racial prejudice: we saw 
people of all races worshipping side by side in Catholic 
Churches in Johannesburg. 

There are various social action movements which unite 
peoples of all faiths and races in work with an idealistic 
purpose. 

These include the courageous Institute of Race Relations, 
and the African Self-Help Association, founded by a Jewish 
woman, Mrs. Benzingwanger, which feeds 10,000 hungry 
Bantu children daily. A relative of ours was present at an 
outing this lady arranged which made it possible for 700 
African children to visit the Johannesburg zoo. White 
women of all religions and national origins escorted and 
fed the shy, wide-eyed children, who had never had such 
an outing for fun before. Such an incident does not often 
happen in Johannesburg, a city where, everywhere you look, 
you see signs saying: “WHITE”, “NON-WHITE”, 
“EUROPEAN”, “NON-EUROPEAN”; where every square 
meter is allocated according to one’s racial background and 
genealogy. 

One feels like Alice in Wonderland in South Africa. 
Never has race been carried to such a fantastic extent. 

On the other hand, it is undeniable that there are 
missionaries in South Africa, and that South Africa would 
be worse without them. 

For instance, the Anglican Mission to Westfort deals 
with lepers at Westfort Leper Institution, which treats half 
the lepers in South Africa. Roman Catholic, Lutheran and 
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other missions also work here. There is good fellowship, 
friendship, cooperation and good will between these mis- 
sionaries of varied faiths, as they unite in a heroic attempt 
to conquer the ancient scourge. The patients receive small 
grants from the hospital authorities, but depend mainly on 
the Missions for clothing, books, toys. Even discarded 
Christmas cards bring great joy to the leper children, many 
of whom have never owned anything pretty in their lives. 
To look at the beautiful pictures on these cards gives them 
a glimpse of the world outside, far from the limited passive 
frustration of their painful lives. 

If South Africa, despite its prosperity, is a land of pain, 
if its way of life is a tragic way, if separation (apartheid), 
rather than human closeness, is its basic philosophy, what 
is the stand of the Catholic Church on these basic issues ? 

In 1952, South Africa’s Catholic Bishops stated: 

“Discrimination based exclusively on color is an offence 
against the right of non-Europeans to their natural dignity 
as human persons.” 

In 1957, South Africa’s Catholic Bishops stated: 

“apartheid... is identified with white supremacy... It 
overrides justice. It transcends the teaching of Christ... 
One trembles at the blasphemy of thus attributing to God 
the offences against charity and justice that are apartheid’s 
necessary accompaniment... men must be hurt and injustice 
must be done when the practice of discrimination is 
enthroned as the supreme principle of... the state, the ultim- 
ate law from which all other laws derive...” 
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PART IV 


THE TERROR 


“Our ideal is mixed leadership guiding a mixed 
populace.” 


BrsHop SOARES DE RESENDE 


CHAPTER \V1: 
A METHOD TO DISCOURAGE TERRORISTS 


1961 was a year of violence in the north of Angola. 

This upheaval never reached the chief city, Luanda, 
where there was much prayer to Our Lady of Fatima to 
bring peace. This method of discouraging terrorism was 
exemplified when a statue of Our Lady was sent from 


Fatima to Luanda, in October, 1961, and half the city’s. 


people went to the airport for the occasion. 

Then the statue was placed on a special platform on a 
flower-bedecked jeep, whose interwoven blankets of lilies 
trailed over the sides. Many Luandans came up to touch 
the flowers, and more blooms were heaped at the statue’s 
base. Now it was taken in a procession throughout Lu- 
anda, on whose street-corners stood thousands more people. 
The entire population of those Luandans who had been 
unable to come to the airport stood here, raptly watching. 
Our Lady’s statue was taken to the Cathedral and enshrined, 
while vigils of devotion took place. 

Some Luandans stayed to pray all night, and while the 
sea turned from glistening green to dusky black, and the 
sky transmuted to a sombre purple, the entire city remained 
in an ecstacy of profound dedication, a rapture of hope new- 
born, a sublimity of faith ... 
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Beside the hue and cry of the appalling horrors of An- 
gola’s Congo District, Kabinda, or Cabinda, seems like a 
small and sleepy dream. If the Congo District is a giant, 
Cabinda is a Pygmy. 

Yet it has a hidden importance, for it is one of Angola’s 
13 Districts. 481,350 sq. mile Angola is divided into 13 
Districts, 62 concelhos, and 345 administrative posts. 
Cabinda, the smallest district, and the farthest north on 
the Atlantic Coast, was formerly administered as part of 
Angola’s Congo District. It lies, apart from the main body 
of Angola, next to the territory of the ex-French Congo, 
and the ex-Belgian Congo. On a map, it looks like a leaf 
separated from its tree. 

When you go by boat from the rest of Angola to Cabinda, 
you must pass the mouth of the mighty Congo river. _ And 
your thoughts inevitably turn back to the 15th century 
Portuguese explorer, Diego Cao, who, in 1482, discovered 
the coast of Congo-Angola, and the Congo River, too. 

When Diego Cao arrived at the mouth of the Congo, he 
called it the Poderoso, or Mighty River. The Africans who 
lived there called it the Zdani. Other Portuguese called 
it the “River of the Padrao.” The Portuguese monk, Frei 
Duarte Lopez, whose fascinating journals were published 
by the Venetian patrician Filippo Pigafetta, and republished 
in five languages, called it the “Zaire” and its banks the 
“Congo.” The book’s popularity caused the word “Congo” 
to be applied to the river, too. 

In 1482, King Nzinga Ntinu ruled over an area spanning 
the river, and reaching east to Kwango, south into Angola, 
and north to Pointe-Noire. His was a developed society, 
whose people wove cloth, made iron and copper utensils, 
had some domesticated animals. The first excellent rel- 
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ations the Portuguese established with him, his son and 
grandson, deteriorated owing to wars with the Jagas, “The 
Huns of Africa,” and rival European factions. The Portu- 
guese eventually turned their attention farther south into 
Angola. 

But the seed of Christianity the Portuguese had planted 
in the Congo flourished a long time. For decades the Holy 
See sent legates to and received ambassadors from the 
Congo. The Christian Kingdom of the Congo lasted till 
the early 18th century. Some Belgian Franciscan friars 
visited there in 1712, the last European visitors for many 
decades. Now, Christianity declined, and the people of 
what is now Leopoldville Province resumed pagan customs. 

Except for a few intrepid souls, no more missionaries 
visited the Congo till Belgium’s King Leopold II established 


the Congo Free State in 1885. An epoch of infamous - 


cruelty began which would never have been exposed had it 
not been for the brave voices of heroic missionaries. 
Under the guise of “philanthropic intentions,” King 
Leopold II had posed as an “abolitionist” who would 
extirpate the Arab slave trade in the Congo, promote trade, 
and bring Christianity and civilization to the Congolese. 
Believing him, the great Powers gave him sole control over 
the vast area of the Congo, as large as Western Europe. 
The tragic outcome was that Leopold brought a far worse 
slavery to the Congo. As he was the Supreme Law in the 
Congo, he wielded far more power than one man should 


have. The adventurers who exploited the Congo for him 


began to commit inevitable abuses. 

A brave Swedish Baptist missionary, Edvard Sjoblom, 
tried to arouse British sentiment on behalf of the Congo. 
At a public meeting in London in 1897, he said: “They 
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often kill the Congolese for the sake of rubber. Once, a 
soldier, pointing to a basket, said to me: ‘Look, only two 
hands! That’s nothing. A few days ago I brought the white 
man 160 hands and they were thrown in the river.’ As 
he spoke, I saw the horrible sight of dead bodies hanging 
down from the branches into the water.” 

John Weeks, a British Baptist missionary, wrote in a 
newspaper about the basketfuls of viscera of slain Congolese 
he had seen, and the great reduction of population, owing 
to atrocities. 

Edvard Sjoblom, who struggled so courageously for years 
for Congo reform, wrote: “If the rubber the Congolese 
collect does not reach the required amount, the sentries 
attack them, kill some, and bring the severed hands to the 
District Commissioner. One sentry said: ‘The Commis- 
sioner has promised us if we have plenty of hands, he will 
shorten our service.’ The hands were often smoked to pre- 
serve them till shown to the DC.” 

Between 1892-1903, the British government was 
swamped with shocked reports from British officials and 
officers working in or near the Congo, about the cruel 
treatment being inflicted on the Congolese. These appall- 
ing stories impelled Joseph Chamberlain, the British Colon- 
ial Secretary, to announce in Parliament that he had out- 
lawed recruitment of men from British Africa to work in 
the Congo. He had even received complaints that Leo- 
pold’s agents had employed British subjects without their 
consent as soldiers, and had cruelly flogged, and, in some 
cases, shot them. 

Joseph Conrad’s great classic, Heart of Darkness, de- 
scribes with a terrifying poetry, the horrors of the Congo 
as he saw it. 
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Roger Casement, British Consul to the Congo Free State 
in 1903, sent voluminous reports to England about atroc- 
ities he had seen: these included signed statements by Con- 
golese. But it was the missionaries who roused a stunned 
world to protest these inhumanities. Only because of the 
missionaries was the bloody scandal made internationally 
known, so that it snowballed into a worldwide denunci- 
ation. 

Edmund Dene Morel, the heroic passionate Englishman 
who organized these protests into effective literary form, in 
the searing classic Red Rubber, and a stream of other books, 
wrote: 


“For years, one Congo missionary dared confront, 
with the righteous indignation of a spirit stung to 
passionate anger by the fearful evidence of his own 
eyes, Leopold’s agents in Africa, and Leopold him- 
self in Europe. 

“He was the Swede, Sjoblom, an apostolic 
feuye( 5.7 


Morel fought stubbornly for years, with the help of the 
missionaries, determined to make the world rectify the 
wrongs of the suffering Congo. Surely one must call Morel 
one of the great benefactors of humanity. He eventually 
won the backing of British humanitarians of all groups, 
including: the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, 18 other bishops, countless other missionaries and 
ministers, 76 members of Parliament, Ramsay MacDonald, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and Lord Balfour. 

Ramsay MacDonald said: “Nothing tells the horrible way 
the Congo has been governed by King Leopold II of Bel- 
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gium, so effectively as Morel’s book Red Rubber.” Other 
comments on the book were: 


® 


The Methodist Times: “We have been stirred 
and sickened by Morel’s terrible revelations.” 

The London Daily Mail: “Red Rubber is the 
most appalling indictment of personal rapacity, 
cruelty, expropriation of life and labor, maladmi- 
nistration and tyrannical atrocity ever recorded in 
irrefutable proof against any one man in any country 
or any age.” 

Sir Harry Johnston wrote in the London Daily 
Chronicle: “Morel’s indictment is one of the most 
terrible things ever written.” 


In the early years of the twentieth century, this was the 
world’s greatest cause celebre. But now, the full truth 
will never be known. Strangely, these indisputible facts 
about the atrocities which occurred are common knowledge 
among older people in Britain and America, but the average 
person in Belgium seems completely unaware of the reason 
why the Congo’s administration was, in 1908, taken away 
from Leopold by the Belgian Parliament, the Congo becom- 
ing, for the first time, a colony of the Belgian government. 

This tragic story shows how far unchecked secular au- 
thority can go when in the hands of rapacious, insensitive 
people, and how important a role missionaries have played 
in the protection of African rights on the African continent. 

After Leopold’s little-mourned death in 1909, a new era 
dawned in the Congo. Abuses were ferreted out, forced 
labor little by little disappeared, social services were imple- 
mented, economic stability was introduced. Most educ- 
ation in the new Congo was, of course, administered by the 
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missionaries. Who else would have braved the terrors of 
the pestilence-riddled tropics to devote their lives to serving 
the now demoralized Congolese? An agreement with the 
Holy See had been concluded in 1906. In the first decade 
of the 20th century, Father Hemptinne came to Katanga 
with a few other priests. They lived under appalling con- 
ditions in ramshackle dwellings they had to erect them- 
selves. They were fever-ridden, continuously ill. Most of 
the priests died young. Father Hemptinne kept on, and 
founded the whole educational system of Katanga. The 
Congo became ever more prosperous and socially advanced, 
especially after World War II, when Belgium began pouring 
money for welfare projects so liberally into the Congo, that 
the latter developed the best health service, and the best 
housing for Africans on the whole continent. Union Mi- 
niere, often following the counsel of missionaries, created 
splendid working and living conditions for its African mine 
workers and their families, conditions unparalleled in Africa, 
and immeasurably superior to conditions at the Rhodesian 
and South African mines, where African family life was not 
encouraged. The missionaries in the Congo trained 417 
African Catholic priests, and built a magnificent educational 
system that included Lovanium University, one of the 
world’s greatest, and certainly Africa’s most impressive, 
educational institution. 

Then came the chaotic political events we all know, 
which tainted the Congo’s bloody independence, and 
plunged it economically into ruin. 

The tiny enclave of Portuguese Cabinda, though adjoin- 
ing the Belgian Congo, was apparently unaffected by the 
Congo’s 1885-1960 upheavals. The Congo drama was not 
played in this quaint serene backwater. So far as we know, 
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till the terrorist outbreaks in 1961, it remained tranquil. 

The enclave’s dominant ethnic group is the hard-working 
Cabinda people. They are sailors, workers and traders: 
their greatest loves are the sea and the home. They spend 
great care on home decoration, making paints themselves 
from plants, bushes, vines and roots. They embellish their 
dwellings with elaborate, multi-colored geometric patterns. 
They are handsome and sturdy, and taller than the forest- 
dwelling Maiombe tribe. 

It is natural that they should love the sea, since fishing 
is one of Cabinda’s few industries. And also, there is a 
magical lure to the sea when you stand on the shores of 
Cabinda. You look into the distance, feel the salt sea 
spray, see the fluttering of sea-birds, and realize that thou- 
sands of miles away lies the New World. You feel the 
hovering atmosphere of the slave ships that once set out for 
the New World from Angola, the ghosts of the black slaves 
who crossed these waters. You feel the magical pull of 
the sea, and long to leap into its depths. The Angolan 
coast is a thousand miles long. Far down the coast are 
other romantic cities — Ambrizete, Luanda, Porto Amboim, 
Lobito, Benguela. Ships from Cabinda go to these places. 
The trip down from Cabinda to Lobito and Benguela is a 
splendid, yet sinister voyage. By day, you are hypnotized 
by the sorcery of the beautiful waves. By night you are 
terrified by fears of age-old serpents who, the legend goes, 
may arise, at any time, from the ocean’s depths. 

Lobito is gay, with modern hotels, and 25,000 people, 
of whom one-fifth are white. 

The great Benguela District port cities, Lobito and Ben- 
guela, (pop. 16,000), thrive on handling much of Angola’s 
rich export of coffee, sisal, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, forest 
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products, sugar, fish meal, iron ore, and the world’s largest 
production of bees’ wax. 

But here, it is not only the modern industries, docks and 
fishing fleets, the factories and missions and technical and 
high schools that capture one’s interest. It is the dark and 
romantic past that make one look back with yearning 
saudades to the days when the city of Sao Filipe de Benguela 
was founded, in 1617, by Angola’s first genuine citizen 
colonizers. Ordinary, simple, rugged settlers, who earned 
their bread by the hard work of fishing, trading, farming, 
they created a community of unpretentious toil that con- 
trasted with the flamboyant, splendid, and sometimes cruelly 
corrupt luxury of magnificent Luanda. 

The brilliant palaces of 17th Century Luanda were like 
a transplantation of Lisbon to Africa. Benguela was more 
like the rugged world of Northern Lusitania’s Minho or 
Tras-os-Montes. There was rivalry between the two cities. 
In the 1820s, when Brazil made overtures to federate with 
Angola, the move was rejected in Luanda but enthusiastic- 
ally supported in Benguela during a briefly exciting period. 

The great folk-hero Antonio Francisco da Silva, popularly 
called Silva Porto, came here in 1841, and established a 
new commercial route between Benguela and Bie Cuando 
Cubango, whose capital now bears his name. His journeys 
also opened up the way for new Missions, and his exploits 
were legendary till he wrapped himself in a Portuguese flag 
in 1890, and committed suicide by igniting twelve gun- 
powder kegs at his feet. 

After this, exotic Benguela slept, till construction began 
in 1903 on the Benguela Railway, called the most remark- 
able railway in Africa. Built by an associate of Cecil 
Rhodes, 80% financed by British capital, 25 years in con- 
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struction, and linking Katanga’s frontier with Lobito and 
Benguela, it spurred the development of Angola’s grim and 
lonely interior, and made Lobito Angola’s greatest port. 

Coming up by the slow route from Lobito to Cabinda, 
I was met at Cabinda city by Father Rocha, an amiable 
Holy Ghost missionary priest who had spent 20 of his 
30 years in Africa there. 

He said to me: “First I’m going to drive you to see the 
Holy Ghost Mission just outside of the city.” 

As we drove, he explained to me that the Holy Ghost 
Fathers had come to Angola in 1865. There was one 
Brother at this Mission who had been there 68 years. 
There were also four other Fathers and another Brother 
who were somewhat younger. 

I asked him about other Catholic Missionary groups in 
Angola, and he told me that the secular priests of Sernache 
do Bonjardim had arrived a decade after the Holy Ghost 
Fathers. He also said: “The Sisters of St. Joseph de Cluny 
came to Angola in 1881. You will stay at their Mission 
here. 

We lingered only a short time at the Holy Ghost Mission. 
Then we drove down a tree-lined road to the Sisters’ Con- 
vent. This road was remarkable. Its dirt surface was 
overshadowed by the tremendously tall, luxuriant mango 
trees. They had been planted by the oldest brother, aged 
90. Their seeds had entered the earth 68 years ago, and 
now they proudly rose higher than the eye could see. It 
was a splendid sight, like a Cathedral of Nature. 

We did not stop at the Convent, but drove on to Land- 
ana, farther north. On an African road, it would take a 
long time to get there. I nearly dozed off at first, for the 
heat was like a soporific. Then a blown-out tire, a frequent 
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mishap when travelling in Africa, woke me up in a hurry. 
| It took a while to fix, but time does not matter in Africa. 

We drove on to Landana, nearly 50 miles away, and also 
on the coast. The scenery was picturesque, the trees over- 
powering, the mosquitoes attentive. The land-rover chug- 
ged on and on, for a 50 mile ride in Africa can be a long 
day’s journey. I felt hot, dusty, tired, but Padre Rocha, 
who, like all the priests I met in Angola, had an irresistible 
sense of humor, kept me, with bright conversation, from 
falling asleep. 

We passed a number of schools enroute. All the stu- 
dents would leave their classrooms and come out to see us. 
Apparently, the coming of a visitor was a rare occurrence. 
I was stared at with a combination of good-will and easy- 
going curiosity. About half the students at each school were 
mosticos, which must have signified something or other. 
There were only a few whites: all the rest were blacks: 
I must have grinned and waved to hundreds of children by 
the time we arrived at Landana. 

The dusky forest by the side of the road had a mysterious 
hypnotic attraction. One longed to stop the land-rover, 
plunge into its sinister, inviting, magical depths, and go to 
sleep, never return to ‘civilization’, and only wake up when 
all the wars were over everywhere. 

We arrived in Landana, which, though nearer the equator 
than Cabinda, was slightly less hot. It was in an area rich 
in manioc, and cocoa, and thoroughly Christianized: pagan 
customs had almost completely disappeared from the vicin- 
ity. We came to the Mission of St. Jacques, founded in 
1873. The Mission is interracial, and runs a school for 
110 children, many of mixed ancestry. Most of Angola’s 
750,000 students attend such Mission schools. 
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One black priest there, an unmixed African, Father Pau- 
lino, told me: 

“I graduated at Luanda seminary three years ago. I 
have never been treated any differently than the white 
priests here, who themselves come from four European 
countries.” He had a very spiritual face, shining with 
purity and intelligence. He was slender, ebony in color, 
with finely drawn features, and an infectious smile. 

I was taken to meet every student in the school, by one 
of the European priests, Father Albert, who was French 
and wore abeard. Then I was taken to the Mission School 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph de Cluny, up on a hill. There, 
all the students, about 125, wanted to meet me, for I was 
the first foreigner who had ever thought of coming to see 
them. The Sisters were kind and benevolent, and urged 
me to stay longer. They seemed very disappointed that I 
could not stay several days with them. 

Landana was a charming town, oozing tranquillity and 
peace. Yet just a few months before, the menace of ter- 
rorism had been but a few miles away. Now, the menace 
had passed and been forgotten. Near Landana, I had the 
opportunity of seeing a terrorist gun, captured from an 
invader. Held together with string and rubber bands, it 
was made from tree-branches and drain-pipes. Home- 
made, its appearance was deceptively fragile, rickety. 
Actually, it had tremendous impact when fired, but whether 
shooter or victim would be hurt most, was a moot question. 
I declined an offer to be shown how to shoot it. 

Chugging back in a leisurely fashion towards Cabinda, 
we stopped at several charming villages. In one, shutters, 
doors and windows were all painted various delicate pastel 
shades. In another, there was an amazing house painted 
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outside in intricate geometric patterns, decorated within 
with painted walls, beautiful pictures of Nossa Senhora de 
Fatima, and other embellishments. The house belonged to 
an African fisherman of the Cabinda tribe. His attractive 
wife charmingly entertained us. We were impressed by 
this artistic taste and pride of home. Basically, most 
Africans have artistic genius, but this is more usually shown 
in sculptures and carvings than in interior decoration. 

We returned to the quaint little town of Cabinda, saw 
the local sights. We met an African schoolteacher, who 
told us about the customs of some of Angola’s smaller tribes 
— the Nganguela, the Lunyanyeka, the Kuanyama and the 
Lunkumbi. The Bakongo and Lunda-Chokwe tribes are 
larger than these, but less large than the pastoral Ovimbun- 
du, who live in Benguela and Mocamedes Districts, or the 
Kimbundu, who live in Luanda and Malange Districts.” 

We drove on, passing the grey-walled mansion and tree- 
lined driveway of Governor J. de Araujo Ferreira. 

Now, we stopped at the unpretentious hotel for some 
refreshments, for it was extremely hot. Here, we were 
told that before the Belgian Congo became independent, 
visitors who were refused admittance into the rigidly segreg- 
ated Leopoldville hotels because of their skin color, would 
come back to Cabinda’s Hotel, which had no color-bar, to 
enjoy a vacation (One case was that of a Hindu doctor and 
his English wife: a Leopoldville hotel had been willing to 
give her a room, but would not let him sit in a chair in 
the lobby). 

Now, we visited a Mission of St. Joseph de Cluny, eighty 
years old. It had a sense of dignity hallowed with time- 
worn patience. The charming, hospitable nuns had a 
simple friendliness that put one immediately at ease. They 
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were not young — Sister Sylvanie was 89. She was 
French, and spent her days in prayer. Mother Blondina, 
the Superior, was Portuguese. There were two other white 
nuns, three mestico nuns, and one black nun (she had only 
been there about 35 years and was the baby of the convent). 
There was no difference in status between these nuns. 
Color was ignored — it had never mattered in this tropical 
haven of peace. 

Father Rocha and I returned to the Holy Ghost Mission 
church. It was a tranquil setting. The beautiful gold- 
crowned statues of Nossa Senhora de Fatima glowed in the 
dim, delicate light. The atmosphere was perfectly serene. 
Hundreds of Africans and mulattoes were present, and a 
handful of whites. 

Suddenly, a glorious singing began — an African girls’ 
choir. 

The heartfelt purity and sincerity of their high voices 
gripped one, so that one’s heart was touched and one was 
lifted out of oneself. One sensed that here were young 
people to whom religion had a meaning, they were not just 
paying lip service to a ritualistic tradition, as often happens 
in the Occident. One could not help feeling that here was 
true belief in God, Our Lady and the saints. Here were 
souls truly pledged to the joys and dedication of worship, 
to the humility of reverence. 

I spent the night at the Convent. Many mosquitoes kept 
me company in the large, simple, comfortable room. They 
sang their version of “Fado” all night long, and I awoke 
covered by marks of their affection. 

Father Rocha took me to see an African village the next 
morning. The early morning light illumined the splendid 
majesty of the overhanging tropical trees as we greeted the 
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handsome ebony-skinned Chief, who, though he wore 
Western clothes, and spoke fluent Portuguese, had a noble 
and wonderful Bantu temperament. 

He showed me the sights of the tiny village with pride. 
These included some fresh water barrels, with iron attach- 
ments so they could be rolled, that social workers had just 
brought for the village reservoir. He explained to me the 
importance of safe filtered water in equatorial Africa where 
so many streams were infected with bilharzia-carrying organ- 
isms. This Chief, who was certainly an impressive man, 
also showed me an enormous copper, stone and earth kiln 
for preparing manioc, the staple of the villagers’ diet. 
Social workers had also brought this, to help the village 
women: this kiln would greatly simplify their work. When 
women must pound manioc with primitive equipment, it is 
an endless chore, back-breaking and exhausting. 

The village houses were mostly round mud and thatch 
tukals. They were simple and rather decorative. Inside 
many of them were crucifixes and posters with beautiful 
pictures of Our Lady of Fatima. There were a few new 
cement and stucco houses. These were not entirely popular 
with the villagers yet, for their arrangement failed to take 
into account the polygamous families of some of them. 
These modern houses were pink, blue and other pastel 
shades, contrasting with the deep rich brown of the tukals. 

The handsome young people of the village came up to 
greet me. Most of the boys wore shirts and shorts, the 
girls were more exotically arrayed. Their beauty shone in 
contrast to their multi-colored costumes. Bantu women 
know the importance of femininity. They walked with 
grace, that matched the stalwart dignity of the fine strong 
young African men. 
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They showed me new houses that were being erected, 
and a dispensary where an African with a foot infection, 
and another with amoebic dysentery, were being treated. 

A forty-voice choir of villagers sang religious hymns for 
me. Africans have great sensitivity when they sing. Their 
voices held deep sincerity. It was most touching. Then 
they decided to dance and drum in my honor. 

This was quite a process because the humidity of the 
commencing rainy season had lowered the drums’ pitch: 
the drums had to be precisely an octave apart. Dry elephant 
gtass was ignited beside the two drums, and the flames and 
smoke eventually dried them so their pitch rose four tones. 

One drum was cylindrical, four feet long and eight inches 
in diameter. One sat on it while playing. The other, 
rectangular, had a narrow percussive band, to give added 
vibrations, across the top. There was also a two foot long 
narrow wood percussion instrument, which gave musical 
sounds when friction was applied. 

The choir sang while the instruments were played. 
There were several female dancers. For some reason they 
were all incredibly ancient. But they moved magnificently, 
with fantastic energy. They wore medals of Nossa Senhora 
de Fatima (Our Lady of Fatima) around their necks. Scarves 
were draped over their faces like Moslem veils. Yet they 
whirled and undulated in a superbly pagan way. 

This mixture is typical of the spirit of Africa today. 
Though the women’s faces seemed lost in the Africa of the 
dim past, their feet were young and modern. They had 
the wonderful Bantu vitality that makes every gesture 
meaningful. These old women were not quaint, they were 
extraordinary. They leapt in the air like gazelles, and 
soared like mango leaves in a breeze. They shook like 
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trees full of ripe bananas, and fluttered gracefully as bright- 
hued parakeets. 

Suddenly a titanic deluge fell. The climate changes 
quickly in Africa. The turquoise sky altered to a brooding 
grey. The gentle white clouds transmuted to an angry 
wind. The violent savage rains whipped us unmercifully. 
The splendid dance display was cut short. The villagers 
raced to their tukals like antelopes. Soaked with rain, we 
took refuge in a nearby girls’ school till the storm suddenly 
passed and the face of Africa smiled again. 

After seeing the girls’ school, I went back to the Holy 
Ghost Mission, where I met Father Ildo, who had not 
been there when I arrived the day before. He seemed 
amazed to see me: I was a visitor! No writer had ever 
been there before. He was reading a newspaper about the 
Congo. Cabinda District is surrounded by Congo — ex- 
French Congo on one side, ex-Belgian Congo on the other. 
Congo is more real to Cabinda’s inhabitants than America, 
Leopoldville far more important then New York. 

Father Ildo had a dark, slender, well-sculptured face. He 
was from Portugal and was much darker than myself. He 
seemed utterly relaxed and at ease, as though nothing would 
ever either startle or surprise him. He told me that, before 
the Congo’s independence, the Belgians used to call the 
Portuguese “The Black Whites” and “The Moors of 
Europe”, because of their multi-racial tolerance, and their 
own mixed racial past. Africans in the Congo used to have 
a saying: “There are three kinds of people in Africa: the 
blacks, the whites, and the Portuguese.” 

Father Joaquim Martins Alves Pereira, the Cabinda Parish 
Priest, now arrived. He too wished to see the visitor. He 
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had been there for some years and was soon to be transferred 
to Luanda. 

He took me to the Cabinda Cathedral the next morning. 
Well-built outside, it was impressive within. Even in the 
poorest towns, the Portuguese always expend maximum 
effort to make the church impressive and dignified. There 
was a fine and expensive organ in the church. Father 
Pereira asked me to play it for him. Unfortunately, I got 
so lost in the music that I did not notice that Father Pereira 
had left the organ loft and gone down to the altar. Suddenly 
I looked down — Mass had started! Hurriedly, I stopped, 
and rushed down. Afterwards I apologized effusively to 
him. He said: “But why did you stop? We were all 
enjoying it!” 

Outside the church, Father Pereira introduced me te an 
African woman. A strange look of stunned resignation was 
on her finely-drawn face, sorrow in every move she made. 
Shock, a deep numb unpassing shock, was in her every 
expression. She was a refugee. Her whole family had 
been victims of terrorists from the Congo, at their native 
village, about 60 miles away. 

She had seen her sons savagely mutilated, her husband 
burnt alive, her brothers tortured. Wounded, she had been 
left for dead. She was a bleeding ghost, prone in a pool 
of her own blood, when the soldiers arrived, rescued her. 
Though she had not wanted to leave the village where her 
whole life had been destroyed in one day, and she would 
have preferred to die there, there was nothing left in the 
village to eat, and the soldiers brought her to Cabinda. 

Though she had physically recuperated there, her soul 
was still tortured by bitter ineradicable memories of the 
ghastly past. She came to church frequently. The desire 
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to be united to God was all that remained to her now. 

Later, as I ate a breakfast of mangoes, bananas, papaya 
and milk at Cabinda hotel, I reflected, profoundly moved, 
that tragedy is ever-present, even in the most tranquil places, 
that the suffering female heart is universal, and that lone- 
liness is everywhere... 

Some missionaries took me to see another strange sight 
of the area. We rode past giant towering trees and lushly 
evil tropical plants. Few people were to be seen, and yet 
we did not feel alone. Eyes seemed to be peering at us 
constantly —- monkeys’ eyes, birds’ eyes, serpents’ eyes, 
insects’ eyes. Thousands of eyes watched our progress 
with malice, voracity, or a cold curious affection. 

As we drove, I asked Padre Isidoro about his life as a 
missionary. He had been in Africa 31 years. While 
serving, he had had amoebic dysentery, malaria, typhus and 
anaemia. He had picked up a troublesome eye infection, 
and had once been hospitalized for severe kidney trouble. 
He had had food poisoning any number of times, and had 
once had a tapeworm and various foot infections. 

Throughout all this he had continued his missionary 
duties practically unabated. There was no glory attached 
to it— it was a life of frugality and service. 

This is the way life is at the remote missions in the 
interior of Africa. There is no luxury. There are few 
diversions. The responsibilities are heavy and endless. 
There may be four priests to serve an area of hundreds of 
square miles, and ten thousand people. This involves 
ceaseless travelling over abominable roads in uncomfortable 
cars. In the rainy season, the cars or land-rovers may break 
down anywhere, and be stuck in the mud for hours or days. 
The priest may have to hack himself out of the jungle with 
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machetes, or fell trees to build a new bridge. There is 
always danger from leopards, serpents, insects, infected 
water, or unconverted savage pagans. 

If there is any economic or social break-down owing to 
natural or political disasters, the priest must guard people, 
calm them, guide them, serve them. He must administer 
things, give them food and necessities, shelter or convey 
people. 

In addition to this, he must steer clear of intrigues (and 
in these faraway country districts heated quarrels occur 
among people over trivialities like a cow’s lame leg, who 
owns a goat, or who injured whom a century ago.) The 
priest must pacify people without taking sides. And the 
people with whom he must deal have no distractions to 
take their mind off their petty jealousies and vengeances. 
All emotions loom large in jungle backwaters. 

Yet the priest must be above emotions himself. He 
must always be serene, despite the leopards, serpents, 
insects, infections, bridge-building, bad roads, and querulous, 
fault-finding people. 

The missionary priest must be perfect. He is being 
watched all the time. The emptier the place seems to be, 
the more there are really thousands of eyes, watching. He 
is continuously being judged, or even misjudged. If he has 
one faint, human imperfection, this will be exaggerated by 
the hostile or the sarcastic, to mean that all priests every- 
where are always altogether wrong. 

Besides this, he must administer the mission buildings 
and live on funds that are always insufficient. He must 
always be petitioning for more funds for his social welfare 
projects. The results are usually less than satisfactory. 
He must always try to help the misery around him. 24 
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hours a day are insufficient for these tasks, and even 100 
hours a day would not be enough. Then there are the 
authorized prayers to say daily, and the church services. 

The missionary priest gets little rest. And the food he 
eats is generally monotonous, and, like most tropical food, 
lacking in protein, vitamins, and minerals. In his spare 
time he must try to keep the insects from eating up his few 
possessions, and keep snakes out of his bed. He would 
also like to read an occasional book, if donors in the outside 
world would remember to send him some, which usually 
they do not. 

I had the pleasure, at Malange, of renewing my acquaint- 
ance with Bishop Manuel Gabriel Nunes, one of Angola’s 
four Bishops. He was an olive-skinned man with a scholarly 
air that mingled intelligence and keen perception. 

He clarified for me the history of Portugal’s first explor- 
atory expansion. Ulysses had begun it all. The legend 
goes that after the fall of Troy, Ulysses included a visit to 
Lusitania in the course of his daring adventures. Suppo- 
sedly, he founded Lisbon, whose name is said to be a 
corruption of his own. 

Prince Henry the Navigator (1394-1460) was a practical 
visionary and student of the ancient voyages of the 
Phoenicians and Greeks. In the tradition of Ulysses, rugged 
and adventurous Portuguese seamen carried out Henry’s 
ideals into epic action. With a Crusader’s zeal, they took 
Ceuta, Morocco, from the Moslem in 1415. Planting the 
Cross as they went, they rounded Cape Bojador with Gil 
Eanes in 1434. Then, Nuno Tristéo discovered Senegal. 
In 1445, Alvaro Fernandes reached the Red Cape. 

200-ton Lusitanian ships began to sail to Madeira, Cape 
Verde, Rio Grande. After King John’s accession to the 
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throne in 1481, Bartholomew Diaz discovered what is now 
Ghana in 1483, and sailed around the Cape of Good Hope 
a decade later. Already, in 1450, Captain Azurara had 
reached the Senegal River’s mouth, Diego Cao discovered 
Congo-Angola in 1482, and, in 1498, Vasco da Gama 
entered Mozambique Bay. 

Missionary work was one of the principal motives of these 
explorations. It began almost as soon as the Lusitanians 
arrived. Monarchs like Queen Djinga Bandi of Congo- 
Angola were baptized, native priests were trained. In 
1548, Jesuit Missions were founded in Sao Salvador, 
northern Angola. 

In four months, said the Bishop, the energetic Jesuits 
had converted 2,100 African Angolans, and built schools 
that educated 600 children. 

Sao Salvador lies in the Congo District of Angola, but 
it is less than 200 miles from the frontier of Malange 
District. I asked Bishop Nunes: “Did the Jesuits remain 
permanently at Sao Salvador?” 

The Bishop reflected, and replied: “The Jesuits left 
there in 1552, returned in 1553, left again, and were 
reestablished in 1614.” 

As he explained to me the heroic work the Jesuits had 
done, there, and in the forbidding bush country, I envisioned 
the tenacity and courage of those men. To walk through 
Africa carrying the cross is not without danger even now. 
Four centuries ago, it was frighteningly perilous, and only 
truly illuminated “soldiers of Christ” would have dared face 
the terrors of the awful Unknown. 

This was an age when no one knew the sources of 
tropical diseases, the cures for infections, the remedies for 
plagues. If one fell prey to raging fevers or horrible 
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wasting diseases, there was no cure, except prayer, and 
the hope of a miracle from God. 

And there were also the ever-present dangers of can- 
nibals, sorcerors, swamps, impassable mountains, treacherous 
streams, and savage animals. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits naturally diminished the 
numbet of priests in Angola. “In 1800,” said Bishop 
Nunes, there were forty priests in Angola, half of them 
Africans.” Today, there are nearly 500 priests in Angola, 
of whom one-fourth to one-fifth are Africans. 

I asked Bishop Nunes: “How many Christians are there 
altogether in Angola today?” He said that, out of a total 
population of 4,500,000, there were 1,502,000 Roman 
Catholics and 600,000 Protestants. 

Christian faith has remained rooted in Angola, despite 
wars, ttibal conflicts, the slave trade and terrorism. Bishop 
Manuel Gabriel Nunes also told me that Angola’s chief 
tribes, the Ovimbundu and the Kimbundu, together accoun- 
ted for two-thirds of the population. 

Bishop Gabriel Nunes also took me to see a Mission 
of Spanish nuns some miles from Malange city. There, one 
of the nuns kindly gave me an interesting rendering of some 
Spanish folk-songs, while showing me how some Spanish 
folk-instruments, including castenets, were played. 

Returning to Malange city to see a splendid, nearly-fin- 
ished church vhose completion was being rushed for the 
ceremonies of All Saints’ Day, I met Padre Luis, who told 
me several most interesting stories about religious events 
in Malange. I will recount them in his own words, for 
Padre Luis spoke in English. He did not often get the 
Opportunity to practice English in Malange, and was glad 
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to have the chance of doing so. The first is: “The Lion’s 
Shrine at Xamuteva”. 

Said Padre Luis: “Some years ago, when I was myself 
in the hospital of Malange, I saw a young man, agent of 
the Cotton Company of Angola, very ill treated by a lion. 
He told me the story. 

“He was travelling in the bush in order to inspect the 
cotton fields accompanied by his boy, when a lion suddenly 
attacked him. He attempted to mount a tree, but the beast 
with its paw made him fall on the ground, causing him a 
great wound in his feet and arms. Then the lion prepared 
himself for the banquet. 

“The young man became very quiet as if he was dead. 
Mentally he prayed to God and promised Him through the 
intercession of Our Lady of Fatima to build a chapel if he 
escaped the danger. 

“Then the lion, who had already triturated the young 
man’s arms up to the bones with his teeth and paws, sud- 
denly went away.” 

I asked Padre Luis: “Did the young man die?” 

Padre Luis replied: “The poor thing was left between 
life and death. A little after, the boy approached, perceived 
that his master was still alive, called for help and a few 
hours after, his master received the first surgical treatment 
in the hospital.” 

I asked, “Did he recover?” 

Padre Luis said: “Three months after the young man 
was at his work.” 

“Did he build the chapel?” I inquired. 

Padre Luis replied: “It is now being built.” 

I asked: “What was the young man’s name?” 
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Padre Luis said: “Sr. Couto Osorio. His Excellency, 
the Bishop of Malange, Dom Manuel Nunes Gabriel, so- 
lemnly blessed the lion’s shrine on January 9th, 1959.” 

Being attacked and released by a lion may seem very 
remote to the reader, but it is very real to those who live 
in Africa. Never have I heard of another case where a 
lion, after starting to eat his prey, suddenly relinquished 
it in this manner. For the young man to have recovered 
from being partly eaten is miraculous, too. 

Padre Luis told me another story, which he called the 
Tale of Saint Michael and the Black Devil. He said: 
“When the Mission of the Duke of Braganca was established 
in 1953, our Christian black people chose for their patron 
the Archangel St. Michael. 

“They requested a statue of the Archangel for their 
chapel. The request was promptly satisfied and sent from 
Portugal to Luanda, where it was retained for more than a 
month because of the custom-dues. Then it was shipped 
here to Malange. 

“Happily the statue arrived in due time for the patronal 
celebration.” 

I asked: “When was this?” 

Padre Luis replied: “The 29th of September.” 

I inquired: “What kind of a statue was it?” 

Padre Luis said: “A painted statue of St. Michael van- 
quishing the Devil, about 40 inches high.” 

“Were they pleased when it came?” I asked. 

Padre Luis replied: “The box was opened. All the 
blacks were anxious to see the new statue of the saint. 
Alas! Here was the first deception. The archangel’s head 
laid on the other side separated from the trunk. 
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“We withdrew the statue from the box and with a bit of 
plaster we fastened the saint’s head. The statue was carried 
to the chapel in the midst of prayers and canticles and 
it was placed in its niche, behind the master altar. 

“After the ceremony I was impatient to know the im- 
pressions of my Christian flock. A few of them seemed 
very content: the others ponderous. Behind me, I heard 
a voice whispering the following words, in his native lan- 
guage: ‘Why did they paint the Devil the color of us? 
Why did they paint him black?’” 

I asked Padre Luis what he had told the Africans. 

Opening his brown eyes wide, he replied: “I said no- 
thing. I passed near by the poor man without a simple 
reflexion as if I had not heard the murmur. But in the 
evening, when I returned to chapel for prayer, as I was 
alone in the presence of Our Savior, I provided myself 
with a brush. I also brought a little tin of red paint. I 
brought the statue out of the niche and tinged the Devil 
pink.” 

This thoughtfulness delighted me. “How did the people 
like it?” I said. 

“Next morning, when the faithful entered the chapel, 
the Devil had changed the color. The Devil was no longer 
black, but pink. Oh, the people were pleased. So 
pleased! ” 

“Is the statue still in that chapel?” I asked. 

Padre Luis reflected, and said happily: “Later the little 
hall that served as chapel was replaced by a large church. 
The statue of St. Michael was too small for the new temple. 
We commanded a new statue larger than the other. We 
added a postscript in these terms: ‘Please do not paint 
the Devil black, but pink!’” 
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I thought Padre Luis’ delicacy of spirit was touching. 
He had understood that the Africans would naturally feel 
chagrined at the Devil’s being shown with their skin color. 
One was even more touched to see that, in order to spare 
the tender feelings of the Africans, Padre Luis had imme- 
diately acted to remove all cause for hurt. 

When one has seen the gross crudity of secular white 
behavior to Africans in Rhodesia or South Africa, one 
appreciates this sensitivity of the missionary. Sceptics may 
think the missionaries are unworldly. But this kind, sweet, 
gentleness of the missionary priests is what endears them 
to the Africans. This is why, when Africans turn against 
all other whites, they still love and admire these gentle men 
of God, the priests. 
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CHAPTER VII: FADO, DIAMONDS, AND DEATH 


1. Fate 


Before leaving Malange, I visited the great water-falls 
of the Duque of Braganca. It was a spectacular sight, 
terrifying and stormy. 

As one gazed at the malevolent whiteness of the cold 
orgiastic waves, one thought of all the strange procession 
of adventurers, missionaries, slavers, swordsmen and saints 
that had visited Angola. The martyred and the intrepid, 
the scholarly and the gentle, the simple and the saintly— 
all rose before one in a vision as one stared at the sinister 
cold waters. 

Which was the real Angola? The cold sinister vastness 
of this desolate region, or the Fado music one hears every- 
where in Angola’s cities? 

Or perhaps they are two sides of the same personality? 

Fado, or “Fate Music” is the most typical form of Port- 
uguese musical expression. There are more classic com- 
posers like Carlos Seixas, but it is only “Fate Music” that 
the Portuguese are truly Lusitanian in feeling. 

The “Fate Music” is partly Arabic in origin, and its 
general sadness reflects the keen sense of Destiny in Arabic 
cultures. However, you are sometimes suddenly surprised 
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by a sprightly, gay Fado. But it is only gay, because it is 
just about to become sad again. 

Fado is sad because love dies, man dies, hope dies, and 
because always looking out to the sea, like Portuguese 
peoples do, is sad, anyhow. Portugal has been called “that 
balcony on the infinite” — for it looks out upon the lonely 
distant sadness of the Atlantic Ocean. The Angola coast 
does, too. One hears “Fate Music” everywhere in Luanda. 

The romantic side of Portuguese love is continuously 
demonstrated by the handsome young men singing Fado in 
Luanda. 

There is no escaping it. It is continuous. And it has a 
strange and atmospheric quality all its own. It makes you 
want to weep. I never wept so much in my life as in 
Lusitanian Africa. 

But the Portuguese do express love in other ways besides 
the romantic. You might not believe it, but they do. 
Though children of an obviously multi-racial heritage are to 
be seen everywhere in Angola, and they have equal rights 
with whites, creating these children is not the only activity 
of the Portuguese. 

They also express fraternal love in a wide variety of social 
services. If Luanda is a city of religious feeling, the pract- 
ical aspect of faith is not neglected in favor of the more 
inspirational. 

Among the schools I visited in Luanda was the Marist 
Brothers’ College of Christ The King. It is an inter-racial 
school with 170 students. They study Portuguese, French, 
English, Latin, and the Humanities, among other things. 
Most of Angola’s 750,000 students attend such Catholic 
schools. 
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The boys, who are of varied socio-economic backgrounds, 
attend classes from 8 a.m. till 4 p.m. They are taught 
by five young Marist Brothers from France, Brazil and Por- 
tugal. Two lay professors also teach. Because the College 
receives some government assistance, school fees can be 
kept low (Many critics of Portugal have blamed the Portu- 
guese government for helping the Mission in Africa. But 
it must be remembered that in British Africa, the govern- 
ment has long given moderate financial assistance to Catholic 
Missions. African Missions cannot at present be self-sup- 
porting. Since contributions from the outside world are 
so sporadic, they have to be sustained by government grants. 
These are inadequate. But, such as they are, they are 
absolutely necessary. In British African countries I visited, 
the government, though Anglican, help Catholic schools and 
other missionary projects. The British seem more enlight- 
ened than the French in this). 

One Monk, Brother Ferraz, told me he helped the jour- 
nalist students in editing the school paper, and arranged 
for me to meet many students. I eventually lectured for 
them in Spanish, French and Portuguese. 

The students were healthy, handsome, exuberant but 
well-mannered. There was no rowdy behavior. Teachers 
and pupils were friends. Teaching methods were erudite, 
kind, sympathetic, never harsh or authoritarian. No separ- 
ation existed between white, mestico or black students, in 
class or during recreation periods. Boys of all colors were 
good friends. 

They said I was the first foreign journalist ever to visit 
them. They seemed quite thrilled that I had written for 
American papers. They seemed strikingly versed in inter- 
national events — and knew more about America and Eng- 
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land, than English and American students know about 
Angola. 

While they asked me many questions about my travels, 
they were mainly interested in hearing about life in England 
and America. It was British capital that financed the eco- 
nomic development of Mozambique, and helped build the 
Benguela railroad that makes Angola economically viable, 
too. So, the only foreigners most of them had seen had 
been British, and they were naturally principally curious 
about life in Anglo-Saxon countries. 

They seemed chagrined when I spoke of Angola as being 
“unindustrialized.” Didn’t I know about the cement, jute, 
fibre and fish-packing plants in Luanda? (I was later to visit 
some industries in the company of Her Highness, Grand 
Duchess Adelaide of Austria’s Hapsburgs, and saw to my 
surprise that they really existed). They told me that 
DIAMANG, in the Luanda district, produced 7 million 
pounds sterling worth of diamonds yearly, 40% industrial 
diamonds, and 60% jewelry diamonds. 

They were keen as diamonds in intelligence, themselves. 

They asked questions that were difficult to answer about 
race relations in England and America. Why the Not- 
tinghill Gate race riots? Why Little Rock? Why do 
Anglo-Saxons preach democracy and not practice it? 

No matter how I explained things, they did not under- 
stand, for the Anglo-Saxon concept of race relations was 
foreign to their Arab-Latin mentality. Not that they were 
in any way anti-American. America and England were as 
remote and faraway as the moon to them. They admired 


these two countries for their power, because they were 
« Big! » 
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But they could not understand England’s insularity and 
its transplanted version in the USA, any more than Anglo- 
Saxons can understand the all-inclusive, color-blind, rom- 
antic togetherness of the Portuguese. 

Wandering around Luanda, I visited other educational 
institutions where the situation was similar. 

However, it is hard for the visitor to keep her mind 
solely on intellectual preoccupations while in Luanda. The 
visual attractions of the city have such a sensuous beauty 
that they quite take one’s mind off the concentration on 
work, one’s nose away from the grindstone. It is hard to 
stay aloof in Luanda. 

In the 18th Century, as James Duffy said in a recent 
issue of Presence Africaine: “The material splendour of 
Luanda was the admiration of foreign and Portuguese 
visitors.” It still is. You cannot help but be enchanted 
by its magical beauty. 

The use of color is especially captivating. Colors exist 
in. cities of British Africa, but they are tinged with the 
prevalent British mediocrity. They don’t say anything, 
they don’t mean anything, they conjure up no atmosphere. 
Salisbury is excellently built, but the result is zero, emotion- 
ally. No spell is cast. 

All cities in Luso-Africa cast a spell. 

One feels one is part of a meaningful emotional drama 
just by walking down the street. Each city in Luso-Africa 
has its color palette, each color equalling an emotion. One 
thinks of each city in Luso-Africa by its colors, colors that 
pull strings in your mind, soul and heart. 

Lourenco Marques is a purple, silver and blue city. Blue, 
for the dazzling blue of the blazing sky, purple for the dusky 
purple nights, silver for the silver-white of the towering 
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cathedral whose magnificent spire dominates the whole 
langorous city. 

Luanda is a rose, pink and gold city. 

Generally, it is a city of nostalgia, of saudades (longing). 
But when we were there, it was a city of grief for the 
victims of terrorism in the north. 

The Hotel Continental in Luanda, was a handsome place. 
But memories of the sad tragedies I had seen in the north 
kept me from resting there. 

Such is the nature of human mentality, that one is always 
unsatisfied, no matter what happens. In the middle of 
bliss, one remembers past sorrows and fears future suffer- 
ings, for oneself or for others. Thus, the past and future 
relentlessly destroy the present. My whole stay in Angola 
was a pleasant period. Yet I was sad throughout, for the 
present harmony threw the previous times of torment into 
greater relief, and the contrast revealed ever the more 
strongly how wrong they had been .... 

One day, I went to Luanda’s Cathedral, built nearly four 
centuries before, by the Jesuits. It was a unique marvel 
to find in Africa, where most architecture is either incredibly 
ancient, or 20th century. Tis Cathedral transported one 
to the great Latin world of the Renaissance. It was the 
first example of Renaissance architecture I had ever seen in 
Africa. The decoration was in pure blues and whites. 
There were gold crowned statues, rococo ceilings, and 
ancient paintings of the Stations of the Cross. The nave 
was long and slender. Every pew was packed. 

The girls wore beautiful black mantillas, unlike women 
in the Congo (In the Congo, white women never cover their 
heads or arms in church, and though black women wear 
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kerchiefs on their heads, they may nurse their babies openly 
during the service). 

Nearly four centuries of humanity had worshipped in 
this stately, dignified cathedral. One seemed to feel the 
presence, as one knelt and prayed, of the thousands whose 
baptisms, marriages and funerals had been celebrated here 
— through centuries of riches and poverty, wars and in- 
trigues, and now the crisis of the terror in the North. 

And the children! The innocent children who had 
escaped. Would their minds be forever marred by the 
horrors they had seen? Leonora Camara Pina took me 
to see orphanages and nurseries for child refugees that she 
and other volunteers had helped create. 

All were multi-racial, with children every color of the 
rainbow: they ate, swam, slept, played and studied together 
— happily, with complete lack of friction. They smiled 
at us, embraced Leonora warmly. Slowly, they were for- 
getting the dark, ghastly past. 

I remember an orphanage run by the Sisters of St. 
Vincent de Paul, where the children, though orphans, looked 
happier than most children with families do. This was 
because of the wonderful motherly care the nuns gave, the 
firm yet kindly discipline. Also the careful attention to 
studies, nutritious food, and the easy associations among the 
youngsters because of lack of tensions and race prejudices. 

The orphanage was scrupulously clean: the blue and 
white tiles on the walls were enchanting. But it was not 
that that moved me so that I wanted to weep. It was the 
human warmth that moved me. The deep and moving 
affection. Thelove... The dedicated love. “This is it!” 
I thought. “This is what I’ve been looking for! This is 
what Christ would want to see. This is Christ in Africa.” 
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There was another nursery for refugee babies where I 
saw 29 beautiful children, like 29 multi-colored flowers, 
playing in a pond together. As I snapped a picture of this 
adorable group, a screw fell out of the camera I had bought 
in Elisabethville. It seemed that Portuguese parts did not 
fit into Belgian cameras: so I never was able to get the 
screw replaced during my entire stay in Luanda. 

So I missed the chance of photographing some of the fine 
social projects I visited with Leonora. There was one in 
particular where I regretted the lack of a camera. 

Here, the children, besides their school-work, had been 
given painting therapy as an outlet for the traumatic shocks 
they had received when their villages in the north were 
raided by terrorists. 

It fascinated one to see the difference between the paint- 
ings of those recently arrived and those who had been there 
some months. 

Looking at the paintings of those who had been there for 
a while, one saw progression from the schizoid terror so 
clearly revealed in the early paintings to the calm tranquility 
shown in the later ones as they had gradually forgotten their 
hardships. One was amazed at the emotion four to ten 
year olds could project. 

The hell these youngsters had been through had matured 
them, deepened them. Their feelings were much more 
ripened, more intense, than those of ordinary children. 

All the youngsters, black, mestico, Asian, white, had this 
same startling universality of outlook. 

Leonora Camara Pina, who took me to see all these 
refugee centers, was a young girl about 25. Very attract- 
ive, she was a Celtic rather than a Moorish Portuguese type. 
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Leonora had brown hair, a pale face, the eyes of a practical 
visionary: and she always wore white. 

Leonora was one of the younger Lusitanian generation 
who have not gone away from Catholicism, but towards its 
soul and heart — and who show that intellectualism and 
Catholic spirituality can combine. 


2. Sphinx without a riddle 


Even the Sahara Desert seems better known to the out- 
side world than the lonely and mysterious interior of Angola 
and Mozambique. 

What is the soul of Lusitanian Africa? Is it strange and 
remote, brutal and backward, or a paradise of brotherly 
love? Angola, in particular, is the question mark of the 
Dark Continent. The flames of terrorism in its north have 
momentarily focused the world’s eye on it. But it remains 
an enigma, a vast and lonely sphinx. 

One is overpowered by the sense of vastness and empt- 
iness as one travels by slow train through the desolately 
populated interior of this, the largest province of Overseas 
Portugal. Once, in the dark dead days of the slave trade, 
the dashing and desperate half-caste pombeiros roved here, 
seeking black flesh to sell for gold. This was at a time 
when the whole world practiced slavery. The Dutch, 
French, Americans, Africans and Arabs, were as deeply 
involved in this unholy trade as the Portuguese. It is to 
the credit of the Portuguese that they abolished slavery 
twenty-five years before the USA did. Now it is the Arabs 
who carry on the grim remains of this once universal com- 
merce, and secret caravans of slaves, destined for Arab 
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brothels and palaces, cross the desert wastes of East Africa 
even today. 

Yet, the end of the pombeiro era was the close of a 
romantic epoch in Angola. As the period of outright 
slavery gradually terminated in Africa, that of forced labor 
began to succeed it. As in the Americas, it seemed im- 
possible to build a functioning economy out of the forbidd- 
ing primeval deserts, jungles, mountains and ravines without 
some element of coercion being applied, especially among 
societies where males have not been accustomed to work, 
where regularly applied labor was considered the mystical 
duty of the female. 

If Egypt’s splendid pyramids were built by slave labor, 
it is no less certain that Bantu Africa’s colossal engineering 
achievements were constructed by a preponderant degree of 
forced labor. The English, French, Belgians, Portuguese 
and the Africans themselves were all guilty of instituting 
this practice. 

As a Belgian physician, Dr. Raingeard, said of Kwango 
District, in the Belgian Congo, in 1930: “The entire male 
population of the region, infirm as well as hale, was forcibly 
employed.” 

The General Secretary of the Kikuyu Central Association 
of Kenya wrote in 1934: “Despite all denials by British 
officials, forced labor exists throughout the length and 
breadth of Kenya.” 

Raymond Michelet wrote in 1934 in “Negro”: “In 
French Equatorial Africa, the government makes its own 
official and practically forcible recruiting of 800 workers per 
month for the various private companies ... In Madagascar, 
young men over twenty are forced to work for the colony 
for a period which may extend to three years.” 
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In 1931, the Missionary Year stated that a large pro- 
portion of the workers sent from Liberia to nearby areas 
were recruited by methods “hardly distinguishable from 
slave raids and slave trading.” 

Though some forced household servitude still lingers on 
in the remote areas of the Sudan and Ethiopia, forced labor 
as an institution has now died out all over Africa, in inde- 
pendent Liberia as in Portuguese Africa, in Kenya as in 
ex-French Africa, on the Isle of Madagascar as in the Congo. 
It died out because it was no longer necessary. 

But one remembers that what chiefly held Africa’s equa- 
torial regions back from the mainstream of civilization for 
milleniums was the impenetrable nature of its forests, the 
gigantic natural obstacles of its cruel mountains, jungles and 
rivers, the physical impossibilities of efficient long-distance 
communication. The impressive dams, bridges, roads and 
tailroads that we admire with awe today, and which are 
among the great engineering feats of the world, were built, 
almost throughout Africa, with labor that was generally 
forced. Perhaps, in the difficult transition period from the 
Stone Age to the modern era, this was inevitable. Yet it is 
these same engineering marvels that make possible today 
such modern prosperity as Africa has. 

Most African nations have now ratified a variety of con- 
ventions with the International Labour Organization for 
the protection and advancement of African labor, and its 
wages, health care, working periods, etc. In mid-1962, 
according to the International Labour Organization, and 
following the standard of the number of conventions rati- 
fied, the best labor conditions in Africa were to be found 
in Egypt, Angola and Mozambique. The next best were 
in Morocco, Sierra Leone, Tunisia and Gabon. The worst 
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labor conditions were to be found in Liberia, the Sudan, 
Lybia and Ethiopia. Indeed, the ancient empire of Ethio- 
pia, whose psychology is little changed from that of the days 
of the Queen of Sheba, was found to have the worst labor 
conditions in Africa: it had ratified only one convention 
with the ILO for the protection of African workers, whe- 
reas Egypt had ratified 31, and Portuguese Africa 28. 

Perhaps the slave trade of two centuries ago is respons- 
ible for the desolate underpopulation of much of Angola’s 
lonely interior. But epidemics, social customs, and former 
inter-tribal wars seem more likely causes. And, as with 
that of some indigenous Indian tribes in Brazil, the racial 
vitality of some of the more ancient tribes is at a low ebb. 

If there are ten people per square mile in Angola, you 
are still lucky to see one per mile as you pass through the 
dramatic and scenically splendid interior. But there are 
magnificent vistas of trees: ebony, hardwood, baobabs, 
rubber trees, mahogany, tacula with blood-red wood, sandal- 
wood, palm trees. 

There are nobly spacious plateaux, ripe valleys teeming 
with lush exotic vegetation, cruel mysterious rivers, and 
somnolent savannahs. 

There are crows as big as eagles, and the magnificent 
sable antelope found nowhere else in Africa. There is the 
stark stone-hard semi-desert of Mocamedes. There is the 
queer plant Welwitschia Mirabilis, which can live 12 years 
without water, and looks like a giant mushroom half a yard 
high. There are the monstrous monoliths at Pungo An- 
gongo, called the Pedras Negras, or Black Stones: they tower 
300 feet high and have a bitter diabolical majesty. The 
Angolan Cleopatra, Queen Djinga Bandi once lived not far 
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away, and there is a legend that the monoliths represent 
petrified warriors of thousands of years ago. 

There is the cold white of the waterfalls, and the poison- 
ous green of the lush malevolence of the pagan tropical 
foliage. 

There is the magnificent virgin Maiombe forest, with 
trees 200 feet high, hung with thick and impenetrable liana, 
and full of enormous gorillas. Its towering tola chinfula, 
white tacula, muabi, mahogany and other trees are capable 
of supplying 200,000 cubic metres of wood yearly. 

The climate changes from bitterly torrid sun-drenched 
warmth to the spartan chill of higher altitudes, but both 
animals and humans are rarely seen. One is alone with 
God here. Alone with infinite tranquillity, meditation, and 
tragic calm ... 

Yet there is an intensive effort now to attempt to po- 
pulate this lonely interior with agrarian development sett- 
lements such as the interracial one at Cunene. 

And, indisputably, Angola’s recent industrial growth will 
contribute to population increase. Oil has been found, 
production reaching nearly 70,000 tons of petroleum in 
1960. A manganese company west of Malange produces 
about 200,000 tons yearly. 700,000 tons of iron ore are 
produced yearly at Bailundo, Andulo and Cuima. Lunda 
District produces fine diamonds. 

Phosphates are found in Cabinda. 

But the chief products of Angola remain agricultural — 
fish, coffee, sisal, sugar, millet, rice, potatoes, tobacco, palm 
oil, coconuts, tropical fruits, and the world’s largest pro- 
duction of bees’ wax. In “L” shaped Cabinda District, 
which has a 93-mile coastline, and goes inland 70 miles at 
its greatest breadth, many Africans own coffee plantations. 
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Angola principally exports to the USA, the United King- 
dom, and after that, to Portugal, Holland, Germany, France, 
the Congo and Belgium. 

Though a growing economy exists, Angola is most inte- 
resting as a laboratory of human relationships. From birth, 
its children grow up in a society that is unconscious of race. 
It is not considered a disgrace to have mixed ancestry here, 
even for a person in public life. Interracial marriage is a 
daily commonplace. 12% of the marriages, approximately, 
are interracial. The satisfactory racial harmony that seems 
so difficult to obtain in the USA (where interracial marriage 
is illegal in half the states, and a criminal offence in many 
of them), is taken for granted in Angola. 

This is not only true now, it has always been true. The 
fact that the Portuguese Church has always been multi-racial 
has helped create this unconsciousness of color. When 
people pray together, they are less likely to erect superficial 
barriers against one another. 

Portugal has long been the world’s only major nation, 
having a large non-white populace, to accord half-castes 
absolute equality with whites. This has been true for 
centuries, and is not, as in Anglo-Saxon countries, the pro- 
duct of a recent strained liberalism. As the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica says: “No European race confronted with the 
problem of an immense colored population has solved it 
more successfully than the Portuguese.” 

In 1557, Portugal accorded full citizenship to all Goans. 
Many Goans have always worked in Government jobs in 
Angola and Mozambique. In the 17th Century, Angola- 
born whites and half-castes were granted equal legal status 
to whites born in Metropolitan Portugal. In 1832, An- 
gola and Mozambique were first given the status of Overseas 
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Provinces of Portugal. The constitution of Portugal in 
1838 declared that the free populations in Angola and 
Mozambique were Portuguese citizens, with the same rights 
as whites in European Portugal. Even in the 16th Cent- 
ury, Portuguese-African mulattoes were government funct- 
jonaries, commercial agents and clergymen. Since 1961, 
all Africans, whether they had previously been in the “assi- 
milado” category or not, have been full Portuguese citizens 
in Angola, Mozambique, etc. 

Portuguese explorers discovered two-thirds of the globe. 
Everywhere they went they established missionary activity 
(indeed, this was one of their prime purposes), and they also 
created interracial societies. Interracialism was both a 
religious and a social philosophy. Every nation has its 
philosophy, and this is Portugal’s: to bear the cross, and to 
deliberately, not accidentally, foster interracial living. No 
other nation on earth has had this combination as a deli- 
berate philosophy. And this interracialism is probably 
Portugal’s greatest contribution to the world. 

What is the reason for this active interracialism which 
is to be found even among the small group of anti-clerical 
Portuguese? Why do they have this philosophy when 
other great maritime peoples like the British and the Danes, 
do not? 

Partly it is because Portugal, for thousands of years, has 
been one of the world’s greatest melting-pots of racial mixt- 
ure. Portugal, from time immemorial, has been the link 
between Europe and Africa. Carthaginians settled here in 
ancient times. The Moors ruled Portugal for centuries. 
In Metropolitan Portugal itself, 609% of the people bear 
obvious traces of Moorish ancestry on their faces. The 
Portuguese, by and large, look like Arabs, and almost any 
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Portuguese could be taken for a Jordanese, a Lebanese, an 
Iraqi, or even an Egyptian. The variety of skin colors 
among even the Portuguese who are called “white” is so 
great, that one even finds people the color of mahogany 
called “white.” 

Some of the darkest people in Portugal are to be found 
in what remains of the nobility, and color is so far from 
being a social handicap that Franco Nogueira, Portugal’s 
Foreign Minister, is married to a Chinese girl. 

In Mozambique, we met a dark-skinned Goan govern- 
ment official, José Alberto Monteiro, whose white Port- 
uguese wife was a nurse at one of Beira’s three interracial 
hospitals. They said that neither they nor their Eurasian 
daughter had ever encountered racial prejudice. We met 
a mulatto woman in Mozambique, Elisa Flor de Trinidade, 
who owns and directs the zoo of Beira. Her daughter had 
married into a white family of high social position. Elisa 
said: “As a person of mixed ancestry, I have never suffered 
from any racial discrimination in Mozambique. Even the 
Governor has come to visit me. No difference is made 
between a mulatto and a white person here. They have 
the same opportunities, social and occupational.” 

Soldiers in the Portuguese Army in Angola and Mozam- 
bique are of all colors, and many have contracted interracial 
marriages. The Catholic Missions also are, and have al- 
ways been, interracial. 

This is seen as soon as one crosses the Katanga border at 
Dilolo, and arrives at Teixeira de Sousa, that quaint border 
town (named after the leader of the “regeneradores” who 
supported the Portuguese monarchy in the last days before 
the 1910 republican overthrow). 
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Teixeira de Sousa helps connect land-locked Katanga with 
the sea, for it is the first stop on the Benguela Railway that 
connects with the Belgian B.C.K. Company at Dilolo. Tei- 
xeira de Sousa thus finds its economic meaning through the 
wealth in copper ingots from Union Miniere in Kolwezi 
that is shipped to the coast via the connection of these two 
railways. 

On crossing the border from Katanga, one leaves behind 
the dry Belgian functionalism, the remains of the racial 
separatism that always kept black and white apart in the 
Belgian Congo. 

Teixeira de Sousa’s architecture is quaint, poor, yet eleg- 
ant. One’s eye was immediately caught by the complete 
racial integration to be seen everywhere, in the cinema, the 
social club, the cafe, the police headquarters, the Bene- 
dictine Mission. 

Racial admixture in the personnel of Missions I had 
visited elsewhere in Africa had been most infrequent, and 
when it happened, it was a recent thing, which everyone 
considered a great achievement. But here in Teixeira de 
Sousa, black and white priests mixed together without 
realizing it was an achievement — indeed, without think- 
ing about it, one way or another. The strained attempt to 
prove one is a liberal, so often to be seen in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, and always so painful and nerve-wracking to all 
parties, was absent in this unpretentious border town. 

One also got a lesson here in the unimportance of money 
compared with the ability to feel pride in oneself and to be 
without nervous tension. No one was rich here: black, 
mestico and white, they all looked poor. But they looked 


happy ... 
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One must gauge a society, not merely by the number of 
material objects people possess or by the percentage of 
machines in its cities, but by the happiness of its people 
within their social framework, and by what they have done 
for humanity. Thus, Switzerland, Denmark and Sweden 
have far higher levels of material prosperity than the Port- 
uguese. They also have among the highest suicide rates in 
the world — whereas the Portuguese suicide rate is low. 

This shows that there are basically sound emotional and 
religious values in the Portuguese way of life, and that it 
brings emotional satisfaction to the individual. 

And the Portuguese have much to be proud of in think- 
ing of what they have done for the world. The Portuguese 
launched land created the whole concept of Catholic Mis- 
sionary work in Bantu Africa. Five centuries ago they 
were doing this when no one else was. Two hundred 
years before Rome created the official missionary organiz- 
ation of the Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, the 
Portuguese were spending huge sums of their own money 
to propagate the faith. From the 15th century on, they 
trained native clergy who had complete equality with Port- 
uguese clergy. There were 2 Negro priests in the USA in 
1920. In 1518, a Congolese, to whom the Portuguese 
had given theological training in Portugal, became the first 
Negro Bishop in history. 

A 16th century Portuguese Monk, Frei Duarte Lopez, 
was the first scholar to inform the world in detail about the 
Congo. He described the Cataracts of the lower Congo, 
292 years before Stanley did. He was the first person to 
clearly illustrate the lakes of Equatorial Africa from which 
the Nile springs. Owing to his book, the word “Congo” 
came to be applied to the country and the river. 


If there is a modern Portuguese tragedy, it is that the 
Portuguese have no more worlds to explore. For the Port- 
uguese explorers who discovered two-thirds of the globe 
changed the course of history, and Portugal has had more 
effect on the continent of Africa than any other country. 

The Portuguese, not the Dutch, discovered South Africa. 
The Portuguese not the French, discovered Madagascar. 
The Portuguese rounded West Africa in tiny 15th Century 
vessels, when this was a difficult and perilous voyage into 
the unknown. Gibbon said in the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire: “Ethiopia was saved by 450 Portuguese.” 

It is hard to imagine what Bantu Africans would be 
eating now were it not for the Portuguese. The thick, si- 
nister tangled forests of equatorial Africa prior to the com- 
ing of the Portuguese were rich in inedible leaves and small 
hard poisonous fruits, and little else). 

All these staple foods were introduced in Bantu Africa 
by the Portuguese from the late 15th century on: manioc, 
peanuts, rice, pineapples, citrus fruits, maize, sweet potato- 
es, avocadoes, cocoa bushes, mangoes, and perhaps bana- 
nas. The Renaissance in Bantu Africa would have been 
impossible otherwise. 

There has been an interesting movement in secular educ- 
ation and social work in Angola since mid-1961. Capt. 
Ruy Mendonga’s Psycho-Sociological Peace Units of the 
Portuguese Army have been doing extensive social work 
in a 10,000 sq. mile area of Luanda District, stretching be- 
tween the Lifuna and Bengo Rivers. There have never been 
sufficient missionaries here. So the soldiers do the work 
missionaries generally do in Africa. They give family 
counselling, medical assistance, technical training, vocational 
guidance, and teach reading and writing. 
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Only the future will reveal the turn of political events 
in Angola. 

But unquestionably the most marked factor of life in 
Angola today, is interracialism and fervent religious feeling. 
One should not think of the Portuguese as Europeans, or 
consider them in the same light in which one judged Eng- 
lish, French or Belgian regimes in Africa. One can hardly 
think of the Lusitanians as Nordics. The Portuguese are 
different for, in the main, the Portuguese are a colored 
people themselves. Their centuries of admixture with the 
Moors made them, in the larger sense, into Christian Arabs. 
They should not be compared with the British, but rather 
with Arab peoples like the Jordanians, Lebanese and Egypt- 
ians. Their mentality is similar to the latter; their attitude 
on race is the same. 

Nor should we judge Angolans of any color on a basis 
of how many material possessions they have. As Father 
Placide Tempels says: “Civilization should not be equated 
with industrialism. Civilization should, above all else, be 
defined as growth in human personality.” 

We feel there are lessons the West could learn from the 
multi-racial Angolans, with their natural simplicity and 
affectionate naivete. Machines have not yet affected their 
character. They remain, basically, singers, sailors, farmers 
and explorers of another age. “Fado” typifies their culture. 
Love typifies Angolan personality. They honor religion 
and express it in their own way. Angolans of all colors, 
like Congolese, are unique people. 
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PART V 


_ THE CONGO STRUGGLE 


“War rages again in Katanga. Bombs are 
falling... Our sole desire is to stay with our 
African people... We are not here for finance 
or fatherland, but exclusively for Christ.” 


FATHER BERTHIN OF KOLWEZI 
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CHAPTER VIII: BITTER KATANGA 


I visited Kolwezi just by chance. 

I was in another part of Katanga, in mid-1961, when 
bloody dissension and inter-tribal discord forced me to 
evacuate ina hurry. There was no place to go but Kolwezi. 
I had a very poor opinion of Katangese at this time — they 
seemed inclined to drunkenness and bereft of sensitivity. 
They were filled with bitterness — the long pent-up bitter- 
ness against the whites, though they superficially cooperated 
with them — the bitterness against the United Nations 
who were there as an occupying army — the bitterness 
against the world that failed to recognize their “independ- 
ence” — and the tribal bitterness against each other. 

They were bitter against foreigners, too. Though they 
disliked Belgians, they still had a kind of quasi-tolerant 
§ sparring relationship with them. But they completely dis- 
liked foreigners. It was worse if one was not a Belgian, 
for then one was blamed because the whole world had not 
“recognized” them. 

+ But, arriving in Kolwezi, one got a different outlook... 
) The first person I encountered there was the handsome, 
genial, well-dressed Bestion Muteba, a Senator, and the 
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area’s Territorial Administrator. He drove me in his fine 
car through the quaint town, its streets lined with lavender- 
blooming jacaranda trees, its gardens brilliant with scarlet 
splashes of boungainvillea. Then we had lunch at the inn 
of the Bonne Auberge, where mercenaries congregated, 
whispering in hushed secretiveness... Then he drove me to 
the house of Father Pascal, explaining: “This is the famous 
missionary priest we call ‘The Father of the Lunda’. He 
has done more for the Lunda than any man alive. Try 
to get him to tell you some of the remarkable things he 
has done.” 

As I was wondering how you get a man to tell you how 
remarkable he is, we arrived before a cream-colored cement 
house with a red tile roof. Many Africans, young and old, 
were sitting or milling around in the driveway. Some were 
gaily dressed in multi-colored cloths, some wore shorts and 
shirts, some wore nothing at all. They looked completely 
at ease, as though they were quite accustomed to being in 
the priest’s driveway. 

We parked the car and walked up several red steps, to 
a red landing. On the left were several cages of bright- 
colored canaries —yellow and orange, happily singing at 
the tops of their voices. A glass-windowed door, covered 
with a white curtain inside, was in front of us, slightly ajar. 
M. Muteba explained to me: “Pere Pascal always leaves 
his door open, so the Africans can come at any hour to 
consult him. He is never too tired to hear their problems. 
He lives only for others, to do good. Where he gets his 
extraordinary energy from, I don’t know.” 

We could have walked right in, but we tapped on the 
door first, then entered. The living room was simple: buff 
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walls, low-slung red leather arm-chairs, lots of magazines 
and books. 

A man with grey-black hair, black-framed glasses, a white 
cassock, and a tired but firmly energetic look, came in. It 
was clear that he was a doer, not a dreamer, and was a 
thinker, too. I was later to find out that he had read 
everything in the world that was worth reading, and had 
thought about everything that was worth thinking about. 
There was nothing he did not know, and his thoughts were 
both clear and profound. And he put all his conclusions 
in action — if there ever was a man of action it was he. 

It was more difficult than anticipated to get him to tell 
us about how remarkable he was. He would not say any- 
thing about himself at all. First, he energetically listed all 
the things I must see during my visit to Kolwezi. Then 
ne and Bestion Muteba decided that I must give a lecture 
in four days at Pére Pascal’s Cercle Familial, and that the 
posters announcing it must go up tomorrow. Then the 
two concurred that they must ask M. Parmentier, an official 
of Union Miniere, to show me the great copper refining 
installations. 

As they eagerly made plans so that every one of my 
moments would be filled with activity, I at last screwed up 
courage to ask: “Please tell me about some of the remark- 
able things you have done, Father Pascal.” 

He looked startled, and said: “I? I haven’t done any- 
thing. You must meet Father Tempels. Of course you 
want to meet Pére Placide.” 

I had vaguely heard of Father Placide Tempels, founder 
of the great JAMAA family movement, the sole Catholic 
Action movement to spontaneously flourish in the Congo 
since independence. I had not known he was in Kolwezi. 
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Aloud I said: “Has Father Tempels been in Africa 
long?” 

They looked at me as though there was something very 
amazing about this statement, and Bestion Muteba said: 
“Pére Placide came to Luabo, in Katanga, in 1933. He has 
been a missionary here for 28 years.” 

Father Pascal added: “Though of course he went back 
to Belgium from 1945 to 1949.” 

Bestion Muteba said: “Yes, that was after his book 
‘Bantu Philosophy’ stirred up such a controversy.” 

Father Pascal asked me: “You have read ‘Bantu Philo- 
sophy’, of course?” 

I said, feeling very ignorant: “Well, no, I don’t think 
so—”, 

Pére Pascal sprang up and announced that he would get 
me a copy. 

Bestion Muteba turned to me as the priest left the room, 
and said: “Dear Father Pascal, he’s always so energetic, 
isn’t he. It’s wonderful!” 

IT asked him: “How do you spell Father Pascal’s name? 
Is he named after the French philosopher?” 

Mr. Muteba looked puzzled, and said: “Why, no. His 
full name is Ceuteurick Paschalis, but this is too difficult 
for most people, so they shorten it to Pascal. He’s Flemish, 
like Father Tempels.” 

I asked: “Oh, Father Tempels is Flemish, too?” 

Bestion Muteba replied: “Oh, yes. He was born at 
Berlaer, near Hasselt, in Flanders, Belgium, on February 18, 
1906. He became a Franciscan priest on August 15, 1930, 
and was a teacher for two years at Heusden College in 
Limbourg, before coming here.” 

I inquired: “Did he come of a very rich family?” 
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Muteba said: “Why no. Why should you think that? 
His family were all simple working-class people. His father 
Was a station-master at a town not far from Antwerp.” 

I exclaimed: “A station-master!” 

Muteba said: “Why yes. Why not? Christ was a 
carpenter.” 

Chagrined, I murmured: “Why yes, of course, of 
course—” 

Bestion Muteba continued: “His mother was Henricas 
Peeters Tempels, his father was Josephi Tempels, the Berlaer 
station-master, and there were also a plumber and a car- 
penter in the family. When Father Tempels came here, 
he was stationed first at Luabo, then at Lukonzolwa in 1934, 
and from 1936 to 1939. In 1935 and 1936 he was at 
Luabo again, and then in Naungu-Muluba from 1939 till 
he was returned to Belgium.” 

I asked: “When did he found JAMAA?” 

Muteba replied: “Four years after he came back to 
Katanga from Belgium.” 

“What exactly does JAMAA mean?” I asked. 

Musingly, Muteba said: “JAMAA means family. It 
also means love.” 

The movement of love! 

There was need for brotherly love in the Congo. JAMAA 
had helped fill that need. JAMAA had become one of the 
most astounding manifestations of the modern Congo. 

“I’ve never seen a really exact definition of JAMAA,” 
I said. “Could you tell me some details about it?” 

Bestion Muteba replied: “Well, you can’t compare it 
with any of the other Catholic Action movements, like the 
Legion of Mary, or the Family Movement. JAMAA is 


unique. ” 
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“Yes, but what exactly is it?” I asked. 

“It is African,” he replied. 

“Yes, but in what way exactly is it African?” I insisted. 

Most Africans do not like very much to be queried about 
details. Their genius is more for profound feeling than 
for precision. Unfortunately, I have the European manner 
of liking abstract precision for its own sake, so I pressed 
him farther. 

Muteba finally said: “Well, as one recent observer re- 
marked, JAMAA is specifically religious, Christianity itself 
in its most profound, full, and simple reality — faith, 
Christian thought, prayer and the whole of loving relations 
with God, combined with the daily life of loving one’s 
neighbor.” 

“This is wonderful,” I said, “but what exactly is its 
organized structure?” 

Bestion Muteba replied: “TIt is all spontaneous. Groups 
of from 10 to 50 Africans, meet, have common prayer, and 
then discuss life, religion and God. The subject is rarely 
decided beforehand. It comes from spontaneous inspira- 
tion. One may start by discussing the Scriptures. Then, 
based on that, individual Africans may philosophically ana- 
lyze the meaning of life. They may query the priest on 
various points. Together, they seek solutions and illumin- 
ations. It is living Christianity.” 

“Are the Africans present Chieftains and their families?” 
I asked. 

“Why no. They are usually manual or skilled workers,” 
said Muteba. 

Father Pascal re-entered, waving a white book enthu- 
siastically: “I have it!” 

“What is it?” I asked. 
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“The English version of Father Tempels’ Bantu Philoso- 
phy,” said Pascal. 

I took it eagerly, glancing through the pages of Colin 
King’s translation of Antoine Rubbens’ translation of the 
original Dutch. Despite all these translations, the power 
of Tempels’ thought hit one with clarity and force, springing 
up from the page with the purity and strength of a sword. 
This was not just living Christianity, it was fighting Christ- 
ianity, and I could see why the narrow and petty in thought 
were a little shaken by it when it first appeared. 

Random sentences, trenchant in their realism, hit my eye: 
“Life and death determine human behavior... All human 
behavior depends upon a system of principles... Bantu 
thought has a philosophical system... Bantu behavior is 
centred in a single value: vital force... The moral conscience 
of Bantu conforms to their philosophical views, to their 
wisdom... The Bantu ideal of life is not limited merely to 
physical force... The Bantu have profound aversion to all 
that is evil... Their lofty conception of life appears in the 
spiritual idea that they have of right and justice... The Bantu 
point of view is dictated by a lofty wisdom in regard to 
life...” 

I was moved despite myself. 

Father Tempels’ point of view had certainly been radical 
back in 1945, when the world almost universally dismissed 
the Bantu with the contempt reserved for unruly children. 
This great change in viewpoint in regard to Africa in the 
past two decades had been, to a great degree sparked, in 
intellectual circles, by the lofty and penetrating vision on 
Father Tempels. Africa is taken seriously today, throughout 
the world. Africa was not taken seriously back in 1945. 
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Father Tempels was one of the great harbringers of this 
change. 

Aloud, I said eagerly: “Do you think I could meet 
Father Tempels? I would like so much to know him.” 

Bestion Muteba said: “Well, that might be a little 
difficult.” 

Chagrined, I said: “Oh, don’t you think he would see 
me?r, 

Muteba replied: “Well, you see, he lives in the African 
quarter at Musonoi, and he rarely meets or associates with 


whites—” 
Father Pascal said: “I will try to arrange an interview 
for you.” 


He strode purposefully to the phone, which was in a 
small vestibule between the living-room and his study. I 
heard many clicks and dials. 

“The phone is out of order,” Bestion Muteba whispered 
in my ear. 

“The phone is out of order!” exclaimed Father Pascal, 
returning. 

“Oh, so the phone is out of order,” I said, disappointed. 

One gets used to waiting in Africa. 

Africa is the great teacher of patience. Patience is not 
just a virtue here, it is a way of life. And you always learn 
it, even if you say you won’t when you first arrive. Africa 
always wins, you always lose. 

To while away the time while we waited for the phone 
to do something to fix itself, I asked Father Pascal some 
details about the religious life of Kolwezi, which I was soon 
to find was the most extraordinary spiritual center in Central 


Africa. 
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Portuguese Catholic missionary work in the Congo had 
started in the late 15th century. But it had remained 
coastal. The insuperable natural obstacles to travel had 
kept them from penetrating far into the interior. However, 
some Portuguese traders had reached Katanga in the latter 
part of the 19th century. When brutal Emperor Msiri of 
Katanga had asked Western nations to supply him with a 
white bride, all had refused him save the Portuguese, who 
had sent him a beautiful Portuguese girl, Maria da Fonseca. 
She had been his full Queen, reigning over his harem of 
600 African girls, till her death, when she was buried with 
greatest honors in an ivory coffin. 

Missionary activity in Katanga had started in the 1890s, 
but it took a long time to reach Kolwezi, as Father Pascal 
told me. 

In the days to come, I spoke to many Africans about 
Father Tempels and Father Pascal. They admired them 
both deeply, one as a thinker, the other as a doer, one as 
a creator, the other as an activator, both as men of extra- 
ordinary action. Kolwezi was blessed by their presence. 

One day, Father Pascal drove me to Musonoi, to visit 
Father Tempels’ parish. Enroute, we passed a strange and 
garish wound in the earth, that seemed to stretch for 
kilometers. Intrigued, and yet frightened, I asked Father 
Pascal what it was. 

“The surface mines of Kolwezi,” he slowly replied. 

He explained to me that this was a favorite haunt of 
Father Tempels. 

Daily, Father Tempels visits Kolwezi’s surface mines, and 
gains great inspiration from meditating at this strange, un- 
usual site. Picture a great dusty terrain, hacked into an 
endless downward series of scarlet tiers, like steps leading 
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down into hell. Like giant insects, tireless soulless ma- 
chines move back and forth in this ghostly depression: like 
microbes in a wound, they scoop, cart and convey the 
malachite-bearing earth that contains, along with that of 
Katanga’s other mines, one-sixth of the world’s copper. 

These bleak mines have a dismal Saturnian atmosphere. 
The huge holes chopped in mother earth’s bosom seem like 
so many graves, the abandoned machinery like skeletons, 
the workers like watchful ghosts. Yet this is the origin, 
the birthplace of the West’s coins, guns, ball-bearings and 
machinery — those vital artificial mechanisms without 
which the West cannot maintain military supremacy. 

But somehow coins and ball-bearings seem far away from 
the vivid kaleidoscope of color splashed in this giant wound 
in the earth. As you sit in a car poised on a high dusty 
brown ledge and look downwards, you are fascinated by 
the rich variety of colors in what you thought was a mere 
blazing copper-scarlet. Henbane green is there, and 
mysterious grey, smoky gold and glittering brown, burning 
yellow and muddy turquoise, bloody orange and pitiless 


black. 
We never knew the earth’s body held such a dazzling 
palette of colors — there was something devilish and yet 


profound about the scene. And when the setting sun 
touches the savage wound with a delicate, roseate glow, 
there is a moment of pure poetry that is incalculable and 
deathless. The majesty of it is indescribable. 

When we visited Father Tempels’ rectory at Musonoi, 
I was pleased to see that the same spirit of brotherhood 
he had established between Africans and ‘Africans, pertained 
in the relationships between the five priests who lived at 
the Musonoi rectory. They had all been changed by their 
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contact with Father Tempels and the inspired Africans. 
They all radiated human brotherhood in an extraordinary 
way. 

Father Berthin, Father Hildovin, Father Pamphile and 
another priest greeted me, and played for me some records 
and tape recordings by Father Guido Haazens, who had 
created such monumental work in training Congolese cho- 
ruses, resurrecting old Congolese tribal chants, and helping 
the Congolese arrange and adapt them. He had done this 
at Kamina, a morning’s drive from Kolwezi. 

They played for me Father Haazens’ greatest work, the 
famed MISSA LUBA, which applied real Baluba tribal 
themes to the Catholic Mass, proving that Catholic Mass 
music is a continuously creative art form to which all types 
of musical expression can be applied. It was stirring to 
hear exciting drumming and vigorous singing as background 
for the Mass. It made one feel alive and vital, it made 
one feel the glorious youth of Christianity as well as its 
venerable age, its courage as well as its solemnity, its warmth 
as well as its reflection. Greatness was in this music: it 
was a work than will stand for decades as representative 
of this age. 
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CHAPTER IX: TSHOMBE’S PEOPLE 


From January, 1959, till June 30, 1960, the Congo was 
seared by violence; this rose in a steady crescendo of horror. 
And after the wild raptures of the celebrations of Indipend- 
ence Day, the real storm broke. 

The headlines of the world press dripped with scandal, 
sensation and gore, as they recounted the massacres of the 


Congo, and the mounting terror and catastrophe. 

Many missionaries were victims of the debacle, but not 
because of ill-will towards them of the Congolese they had 
taught and healed. There are so many tribes and different 
kinds of people in the Congo, that a priest-victim would 
usually be killed by members of an invading tribe, not 
the tribe among whom he had long lived and worked. 
Sometimes it would be impossible for a missionary to avoid 
becoming the victim of these inexplicable tribal intrigues. 

One Jesuit priest, Father Roger de Voghel, was nearly 
killed during the January 1959 riots in the African Commune 
of Leopoldville. 

He was there quite by accident, going to pay a call. 
Suddenly a sea of excited, aggressive faces was before him, 
on all sides of him. There was no way of escape. Many 
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of the rioters were drunk. Most were xenophobist young 
men, excited far beyond the call of logic or rationality. 

Stones and beer bottles were being thrown. Inevitably 
he was knocked down. His face was hit by a stone, his 
head, his jaw. He was sure his hour of death had come. 
He inwardly said his last prayers and begged Our Lady and 
Christ to forgive his attackers. Then he lost consciousness... 

Then, days later, he awoke in a hospital. The Congolese 
crowd had not realized at first that he was a priest, and 
that he had been injured. After all, the crowd was thickly 
massed. Fire was raging in adjoining houses. The con- 
fusion had been complete. 

As soon as the Congolese realized he was a priest, and 
injured, several Congolese picked him up, and braved the 
huge crowd to carry him to the hospital, where he eventually 
recovered from the concussion he had suffered. 

There was another case that took place in the post-Inde- 
pendence Congo, of soldiers who unwittingly killed a priest 
in Kivu. This so preyed on their consciences that they 
made a long trek to the Bishop of Orientale, to confess, 
and beg pardon, and absolution for their sin. 

There was another case, of a Congolese in Kasai, who 
had consumed a great deal of chanvre, the Congo narcotic. 

He saw a priest enroute to making a call, and hit him 
on the back of the head with a machete and killed him. 
But he had not realized the dead man was a priest. In his 
dope-crazed state, he had imagined it was a rich Belgian 
coming to enslave him. He was so overcome with mortific- 
ation that it is believed that he committed suicide after- 
wards. At least I was told this. You never know about 
stories you hear in the Congo. 
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A brave Belgian priest I know, Father Joseph Lefebvre, 
risked his life to shelter helpless Baluba youth from their 
tribal enemies. His action was misunderstood, and the 
misunderstanding eventually led to his departure from the 
town where he was located, and his transfer to another. 
But the ordinary Congolese greatly appreciated his heroism, 
and came in large crowds to wish him well, before his 
departure. 

Of course, it is undeniable that, in the swirling mael- 
strom of horror of Congo post-independence, missionaries 
were attacked. But, in almost every instance, this was due 
to accident, or to a direct Communist plot, not due to evil 
intent on the part of the average Congolese. All the mis- 
sionaries I met stressed their belief that Congolese are basic- 
ally good, and their desire to continue to work in the Congo 
among the Africans they love. 

Shortly after independence, a U.S. Air Force Globemaster 
flew 119 Americans, including many Protestant missionaries, 
from Kamina, Katanga, to Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. These 
missionaries said Communist intrigues had been at the root 
of the violence that had caused them to flee. A Presby- 
terian Minister, Rev. Mark Poole, who had been stationed 
at Luluaburg said the unrest in the Congo had been too well 
coordinated for it to have happened by chance. He, and a 
fellow-missionary, Rev. John Davis, flew 6,000 miles in 
30 trips with a Cessna airplane to rescue people from lonely 
Congo areas. 

There are two hundred tribes in the Congo. They are 
widely different in their traditions, background, and degree 
of civilization. There are some tribes who have committed 
terrible crimes since independence, others who have been 
laudably peaceful. 


Even among the more aggressive tribes, there have been 
fine and cultivated people. Typical of these is Bishop 
Malula, who has served for some years in Leopoldville, and 
is revered by all Congolese of all tribes. Once, when I 
arrived at Leopoldville airport, a Congolese official there 
paid himself for transport for me to go on the long journey 
to the residence of the Bishop. When this Congolese heard 
that I had come to interview Bishop Malula for a book, he 
was so pleased, that he wished to facilitate matters in every 
way possible. 

The social and educational field in Leopoldville province 
is fraught with difficulties. The Catholic schools are over- 
crowded, and funds have almost ceased to exist. Girls 
are being sent to school en masse, an innovation. I saw 
Convent schools where the tool-sheds, gardens, foyers, 
offices, and chicken-coops had all been turned into extra 
classrooms for want of space. Rude curtains of banana 
leaves or elephant grass had been erected to divide class- 
rooms into two or three so more children could be taught. 
Nun teachers are terribly over-worked. Books, note-paper, 
and even pencils are in tragically short supply, or even non- 
existent. 

Father Martin Ekwa, S.J., a heroic Congolese Jesuit, is 
the towering figure who is attempting to bring some order 
out of all this chaos and save the Congo’s youth. A small, 
slender man, it is his courage, energy and benevolence that 
make him so extraordinary. He has a spiritual face, is | 
highly intellectual, and is fully worthy of the great tradition | 
of the Jesuits. 

As director of BEC (Bureau d’Enseignement Catholique), | 
he heads and administers Catholic education for the whole 
Congo. He has grappled consistently with the problem of 
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how to save spiritual values in Central Africa. He said: 
“We greatly need French-speaking teachers here, as well 
as donations of books, and anything else. It is terribly 
important for Congolese youth to have the benefit of well- 
guided education during this pivotal transition-period.” 

A very large percentage of the Congo’s Lunda people are 
now Catholic. President Tshombe, though raised a Me- 
thodist, a faith which he follows devoutly, has always been 
very generous to Catholic Church Missions in Katanga. 
When he was a non-political businessman he helped them 
financially, and did so even more after becoming Chief of 
State. 

Though conversion to Christianity had begun five cent- 
uries ago among the coastal Bakongo, it has been of com- 
paratively recent date among the interior Lunda, a thousand 
miles away. 

Father Pascal had been one of those most responsible for 
bringing the Lunda to Christ. I was amazed by his story 
when I was finally able to persuade him to relate it to me. 
No wonder he was called “The Father of the Lunda!” 

The Lunda are a naturally pacific people. They. lack 
the aggressive nature of either the Bayeke or Baluba tribes. 
They, like the Brahui tribe of India, practice head-binding 
of children in their infancy. They are not as quick and 
alert as the Baluba, but they are considerably more gentle. 
Father Pascal’s methods were admirably suited to their 
personality. 

When Father Pascal first came to Katanga, he generally 
visited the Lunda villages on foot. He came all alone, 
unarmed. He was unafraid though he knew these jungle 
villagers had never seen a white man before. He was also 
unafraid of serpents, wild leopards, insects and infections, 
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of the blazing sun and the torrential rains. Faith in God 
impelled him forward, God’s grace showed him the way. 

He often walked 20 miles or more daily, for even using 
a bycicle in this area was difficult. There were no roads, 
only tiny paths overgrown by creepers, vines, elephant 
branches. 

As Father Pascal spoke, I recalled a time when J had 
got lost in the environs of Elisabethville and had walked 
one mile in the blazing noonday sun. I had a sun- 
stroke whose effects lasted three weeks. And to think 
Father Pascal had walked twenty times this much daily for 
two decades! And through rough jungle country with no 
cities for scores or hundreds of miles! I felt ashamed even 
to compare myself with him! 

When the villagers sensed that Father Pascal was coming, 
and they always seemed to divine it in advance, they would 
scrupulously clean the pathway just in front of the village, 
and the elders would come out to greet him. 

Father Pascal’s first request was always to be taken to 
the old women. There was a profound reason for this. 
Among the Lunda, while an old man was revered, old 
women were cast off, despised, rejected. The worship of 
vital force being so strong among the Lunda, an old woman 
who was no longer able to bear children or please a man 
was deemed useless, worthless. Living on the edge of the 
community, with little food, and barely a loincloth to wear, 
they eked out a difficult and sparse living, often having to 
steal food, often feared by the tribespeople as witches. 
In the Lunda belief, since their vital force and femininity 
had departed, there was a vacuum there which evil spirits 
could fill. Once tenanted by an evil spirit, her glance, will, 
or presence could cause great harm. If difficulties came to 
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the village, untoward sicknesses, or deaths of people or 
animals, it might be the fault of one of these old women. 
So, to kill or put to flight the evil spirit inhabiting her, it 
might be necessary to kill her, too. 

Father Pascal, understanding these customs, always tra- 
velled with cloth and medicaments. On arriving in the 
dwelling of the old women, he would give them cloth to 
cover their nakedness, medical remedies for their respiratory 
troubles and rheumatism. This would amaze the crowd 
of curious little children who gathered around, watching. 
The white priest had been kind to the old women! How 
much discussed this innovation was! What an unusual and 
original way of doing things! 

The old women, amazed and overjoyed, for no attention 
save derision had been paid them in years, would kneel in 
gratitude, and would actually emerge from their huts into 
the village, to show themselves in pride and happiness 
rather than in fear. 

Now, the Chief of the village would allow the priest to 
pitch his tent in the center of the village, and plan to spend 
the night. But first there must be appropriate festivities. 
Dancing would last twelve hours or more. Since this 
“fiesta” was in the priest’s honor, this being the only way 
the villagers could think of to express their respect for 
him, and their joy at his visit, the priest would naturally 
show his appreciation for their goodwill by being present 
at the very beginning of the festivities. Then he would 
discreetly retire to his tent, and not be present for the 
remainder of the dancing. 

This was just as well, seeing that the exuberant basic 
vitality of the Lunda was such that they soon forgot that 
the dance was supposed to be in honor of the priest, and 
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simply expressed their unrestrained energies in ways best 
imagined by the reader. 

Since it was useless, at this stage, for the priest to attempt 
any criticism of their “exuberance,” it was better that he 
simply not see it. The eventual tenor of the dance and its 
aftermath can be guessed at from the Chief’s announcement 
at the beginning: “Let no jealous man be present at this 
dance!” 

So the priest would sleep quietly in his tent while 25 
tom-toms throbbed around him, and a hundred villagers 
leapt in the air like antelopes. This shows one can get 
used to anything ... 

The next morning the priest would depart. But a vital 
seed of reflection would have been planted in the villagers’ 
minds. His coming assumed the importance of a great 
event in their reckoning. They would even date things 
from his visit, saying: “Oh, that happened in the month of 
the visit of the strange white priest who was kind to old 
women,” or: “So-and-so was born the day the white priest 
came.” 

It was very wise that the priest directed his attention to 
the old and outcast and to the very young. For these two 
groups were more open to new ideas than those in the prime 
of life. Those in the first flush of vibrant youth or in the 
prime of life were too busy expressing their basic energies 
or carrying out the fixed, established traditions of adult life 
to be very susceptible to original thought. 

Among these Lunda, for instance, a youth at puberty 
would be taken for six months to a “bush school” in the 
jungle, where he would be instructed in all the fixed patterns 
of behavior expected of an adult man. No facet was 
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neglected. To harden them, they were never allowed to 
sleep horizontally, but only while sitting against a tree. 
They had to learn how to dance for hours without tiring, 
how to create new life, how to amply express the vital roles 
of husband and father. Special foods and exercises were 
administered to help them develop in all directions. 

Similary, adolescent girls received basic training in the 
roles the Lunda deemed suitably feminine. Once her train- 
ing and physical preparation were complete, she would 
begin to practice her womanly role, eventually marrying in 
accordance with Lunda traditions. 

Once married, her life followed a fixed pattern. 

Her husband would leave the hut at dawn with his gun, 
to hunt, and return at about 10 a.m. Then he would 
rest and “palaver” with his friends for the rest of the day. 
Meanwhile, the wife worked hard, cleaning, tilling the 
ground, supervising the animals, pounding cassava, cooking 
— in fact, doing everything that was done in the tribe 
except for the male’s four hours of hunting. The wife 
would have many children, for only her labor and fecundity 
gave her value. 

Thus, both male and female were too absorbed in 
“being” to have time to reflect or meditate. Anyhow, 
these villages were so isolated, remote from outside cont- 
acts! Nothing happened, nothing penetrated except the 
manifold variety of natural jungle life. 

But the coming of the white priest set off a whole new 
chain of events. Something new had happened! This was 
indeed a miracle! He, and his original behavior, would be 
the subject of continuous conversation and speculation for 
months, years, after his visit. 
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When the white priest would come back to the village, 
generally about four months after his first visit, he would 
find great changes. People were beginning to chink. 

This innovation so altered them that they were replete 
with curiosity. They wanted to know all about the priest, 
his ideas, his way of doing things, his religion. He would 
often find now that his ideas met with great enthusiasm. 
Conversion and baptism became quite easy. Whole villages 
would spontaneously ask to be baptized. When he would 
suggest that they build a chapel, he would find on his next 
visit that it was built. 

Thus, little by little, thousands of Lunda became 
Christians. 

The important thing about this conversion was that their 
confidence had been gained first by gentle acts of kindness 
and good-will. 

To preach first, to tell people you do not know that they 
must change their way of doing things that they have main- 
tained for 500 years, is futile. 

As Father Pascal told me: “One must bear in mind that 
simple, sympathetic spontaneity has far more effect on 
people than a self-confident, self-righteous telling them that 
they are wrong.” 

After all, there is much to be said for the customs of 
simple clannic peoples the world over. These traditions 
have enabled the tribe to stick together, to maintain the 
stream of human life, to defend itself from a cruel mal- 
evolent natural environment for centuries. Innovations 
should be built on the base of this great patrimony of time- 
worn traditions, not on the destruction of these people’s 
heritage. 
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It is also important that the priest not over-intellect- 
ualize in dealing with these simple, uncomplicated people. 
As Father Pascal said: “It is not the intellect of a priest 
that the Africans seek, or even his asceticism, it is his 
paternity.” 

This means that what they want in a priest is a wise, 
benevolent spiritual fatherhood. In the Western world, 
we have somewhat lost sight of the importance of father- 
hood. We stress maternity, but do not quite know what 
to do or say about fatherhood. Maternity is an obvious 
role, easy to grasp and understand. But, with the changing 
role of women in the West, we have lost our ability to 
define what exactly the role of the father is. Not so the 
Bantu Africans, to whom the father’s role is one of pivotal 
importance. It is the rock on which all society is based. 

Woman, to them, may be like a stream that brings joy 
and life. But the male has the vast firmness and solidity 
of noble stone. 

The Bantu Nature religions have a pantheon of lesser 
Gods, demi-Gods, and benevolent or malevolent spirits, 
ghosts and non-dead. But above all these, they have one 
Great God, who is remote, all-wise, solid, and all-powerful. 
Each tribe will be ruled by a Chief who represents the solid 
epitome of the all-wise, all-powerful male. The priest must 
be the spiritual bulwark of the benevolent, powerful 
wisdom. 

When they become converted to Christianity, they feel 
security in knowing that they can count on the fatherhood 
of the three variants of the male principle: (1) the Tem- 
poral Fatherhood of the Chief: (2) the Spiritual Fatherhood 


of the priest: (3) the Eternal Fatherhood of God. 
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This is why, I believe, it is of such great value to their 
mission that Catholic priests in Africa are unmarried and 
without family attachments; and also why the majority of 
conversions to Christianity in Africa are to the Catholic 
faith. 

The priest’s asceticism and lack of family attachments 
allow him to be completely at the service of the people 
— as wise man, brother, and friend. He becomes the 
Spiritual Father of a whole tribe. 

His interest is not divided. He lives only for the people. 

They can call upon him for advice, or practical help, at 
any time. And they certainly doso. They ask his counsel 
on everything. 

He must explain everything, do everything, know every- 
thing — but not with the pedantry of the fussy scholar. 
He must have the firm wisdom of a patriarch of the 
Biblical era. 

There is much about the Bantu that relates to the ment- 
ality of the Old Testament. Some priests have told me 
that it is easier to translate the Old Testament from the 
original Greek or Hebrew directly into a Bantu language, 
than to translate it from the modern English or another 
European language. The thought forms of the Bantu have 
such resemblance to those of the Old Testament that many 
phrases fall naturally into place. 

Though the Bantu expect the priest to work hard on 
social services for them, the izvage they have of him in their 
minds is that of a wise man like these in the Old Testament. 
He must be a rock whose solidity is invariable, who is 
always available, always close by, always kind, yet always 
just, and always beyond question. 
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This is a difficult role to fill. Yet, it is done. And it 
brings rich rewards in the harvest of Love of God... 

Only after years of this tireless jungle missionary activity, 
did Father Pascal settle in the relative calm of Kolwezi. 

Now, he devotes more time to the intense intellectual 
activity for which he is also well-known. He directs a 
Family Circle that arranges thought-provoking lectures, 
concerts, films and has a large library. 

Many Lunda still live in the simple conditions described 
above. But many others have become Occidentalized. 
Some work for Diamang, the great diamond company across 
the border in the Lunda District of Angola. Some work 
at Union Miniere at Kolwezi. But none have lost their 
love and reverence for Father Pascal. 

To 50,000 Lunda, his name is a by-word, and he is a 
legend. Even King Mwata Yamvo, ruler over all the 
Lunda, often visits him. 

Father Pascal, who is as erudite as he is kind-hearted, 
stands as a symbol of all that is best about the simple and 
unaffected sincerity of Catholic missionary tradition in 
Central Africa. 

Often called “The Father of the Lunda”, he is but one 
of the many noble and devoted Catholic priests who have 
given unsparingly of themselves during a lifetime of self- 
sacrifice and service to the world’s darker peoples ... 
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CHAPTER X: KATANGA’S FURY 


1. Claws of the Congo 


The Katanga-Congo conflict has aroused the emotions of 
the whole world. 

But in my opinion, the man who has most aroused the 
emotions of Congolese has been, not Lumumba, not Tshom- 
be, but Father Placide Tempels. 

Certainly the JAMAA movement, which he founded, 
flourishes more vigorously in the Congo today, than any 
political party. Nothing is organized in the Congo today 
— one cannot speak of movements there in the sense in 
which one speaks of them in the Occident. But when it 
comes to spontaneity, and emotion, the Congo certainly has 
these. 

Now that Katanga seems to be strangled by the claws of 
the Congo, it is well to reflect that the JAMAA movement, 
of which you find some evidence all over the Congo, began 
in Katanga. It is also instructive to think of the positive 
side of the Congo, which is developed and revealed in 
JAMAA, rather than the negative side of Congolese tem- 
perament that is so often stressed by the world’s journalists. 

Father Tempels has a long white beard, and a gentle 
personality. Serenity is the word that best sums up his 
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character. The Africans love to be in his presence, even 
if he says nothing. They are calmed and soothed by his 
placid kindness. 

My first interview with the serene Father Tempels took 
place at the Convent of the Chanoinesses of St. Augustine 
at Kolwezi, called Notre Dame des Lumieres. It was pouring 
with rain when he arrived. But the tremendous thun- 
derstorm that made the tall conventual windows shake and 
tremble had no effect on Father Tempels’ benevolent seren- 
ity... To start, I asked Father Tempels: “What do you 
consider the chief vocation of a missionary?” 

“He who undertakes the vocation of missionary must, 
above all, discover the personality of those to whom he 
addresses himself, respect the seed of truth and brotherly 
love hidden in each man, and seek naught but to be the 
servant caring for and helping to raise the plant that grows 
from that seed,” said Father Tempels. 

“What attitude do you think is best conducive to this?” 
I inquired. 

Father Tempels, who has personally converted thousands, 
explained that he prefers to avoid the use of the word “to 
convert.” He feels it implies an attitude of superiority. 
And he feels the two greatest enemies of brotherly love are 
the complex of superiority and solitude. He decries 
equally those who come to Africa with an attitude of colon- 
ialism or with an attitude of abstract dogmatic clericalism. 
Equally, these imply a feeling of superiority, of being 
“master,” “teacher” or “civilizer.” And these attitudes 
are not only unfounded, they are unsuccessful. 

He said to me: “What an erroneus term ‘to civilize’ is! 
It implies that you are everything, that they, ‘the savages,’ 
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are nothing, it implies that you, secure in your cherished 
pride, are condescending towards children.” 

The rain lashed the tall, gaunt windows with a desperate 
rhythmic beating that recalled the ancient days of primeval 
violence, as Father Tempels added: “In dealing with those 
Bantu who were not yet Christian, I found that the best 
way to cause them to appreciate Christianity was not by 
theory, but by human closeness. I approached them, not 
as a preacher or as a dogmatist, but as a man. I caused 
them not to think Christianity, but to feel it. I would 
simply be a man, in close sympathetic contact with other 
Bantu men. If I was, in a way, the “Father” of a black 
man, he was also my father. If I told him of my civiliz- 
ation, he also told me of his. I did not tell him what he 
ought to think, I asked him: ‘What do you want?’ ‘What 
do you feel?’” 

What do Bantu want? I thought of the great variety of 
these wonderful people — fishermen in Mozambique, far- 
mers in Kenya: I thought of urbane Abbe Youlou, of the 
fiery Lumumba, of holy Bishop Kiwanuka of Buganda; of 
femmes libres in Leopoldville, of devout Kikuyu nuns in 
Kenya, dancers in Johannesburg, patient wives pounding 
cassava in the Rhodesian bush, Baluba princes, office work- 
ers in Mombasa. They were all Bantu — did they feel 
some mystic tie? Did they share some mysterious oneness? 

I asked Father Tempels aloud: “What do Bantu want? 
What do they feel?” 

He replied slowly: “They have told me — ‘We want 
total, full intense life. Fecondity, both spiritual and phy- 
sical. The union of beings on every plane.’” 

And he fell silent for a few minutes while I thought of 
the powerful intense feeling of the Bantu, and their deep 
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respect for vital force, those magical, strong and spiritual 
words that sum up the whole wisdom of a great race. 

And the sun suddenly broke through the sad pagan 
clouds outside, and the rain ceased to weep, and the sky 
smiled, as though to remind one that Africa is not always 
primeval and rhythmic, but has glorious joy, too. 

And the sunlight glinted on Father Tempels thick white 
beard, whiter than silver, white with the purity of snow, 
and his voice was low and serene as he said: “The Bantu 
do not seek self-perfection in solitude, which is like death 
tothem. They find their fullest expression in group consci- 
ousness, in communal oneness. They prefer to learn from 
a human being they love and respect than from the sterile 
artificiality of the written word ...” 

One’s eyes were drawn close to Father Tempels’ radiant 
face, serene with goodness, as he said quietly: “It is a 
mistake to equate civilization with industrialism. Civiliz- 
ation should, above all, be defined as growth in human 
personality.” 

And he explained how, as he had grown toward the 
Bantu, they also grew towards him, and he could reveal 
to them his theories, his dogma, “and they could feel, love, 
and truly believe them, for they had been brought to them 
through the spirit of the human heart, through human love 
and closeness.” 

He also said that: “Christianity’s future in Africa is 
limitless. Churches may be wrecked by riot and revolution, 
but the true bricks of the living Church, the souls of men, 
remain ...” 

Father Tempels, his kind face radiant in the stormy day’s 
dim grey light, added: “Africa’s spirit, the soul of the 
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Bantu, is growing, flowering, more than ever, in the direct- | 
ion of divine truth... That is the miracle of Africa today.” | 

One feature of the JAMAA meetings is the spontaneous | 
telling of inspired allegories. Any person present may rise 
| and talk about how religion has affected his life, how he | 
a has felt the presence of Jesus or Mary, and relate his own / 
a original parables or allegories about living religious faith. . 
k (It must be remembered that these are simple mine-work- | 
| 2 ers and their families. Union Miniere has for decades had 
i a policy of allowing African mine-workers to settle with 
their families near the mines, and of providing first-class 
medical and social care for these families in order to enco- | 
, urage stable community living. This is a completely dif- 
i ferent procedure from that in some countries farther south, 
where the mine-workers cannot have their families with 
them, and thus become brutalized. These last find their 
outlet, at best in dancing, at worst in liquor and vice. 
Whereas the mine-workers of Kolwezi find their outlet in 
spiritual meditation). 

At the JAMAA meeting just preceeding this, a Baluba 
woman had spontaneously risen and told the following 
allegory she had created: 


ee A te ie Oh rn eum 


“Once there was a very poor man named Bush- 
buck. He had no wife or children — nor had he 
any clothes or a house. Bushbuck thought within 
himself: ‘I will go to seek a man who is rich, who 
possesses many things, and who wishes to divide 
them with me.’ 

“Bushbuck went into the forest. Wandering, he 
searched there a long time. Finally, he found a 
man sleeping beneath a tree. The man awoke at 
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his approach. This man’s name was Redbuck. He 
was rich. 

“Bushbuck said to Redbuck: ‘I am very poor. 
Give me some of your riches.’ 

“Redbuck replied to him: ‘Come with me. We 
will go to my house.’ 

“They walked and walked, and finally arrived at 
Redbuck’s house. All the rooms were filled with 
suit-cases, trunks, chests, closets. These, in turn, 
were filled with clothes, money, food. 

“Redbuck said to Bushbuck: ‘Take all you wish 
and take it away with you — but whatever you 
take, you must show to your wife, your children, 
your parents. You must keep nothing for your- 
self. You must hide nothing. I want all to be 
happy.’ 

“Then Redbuck added: ‘There is yet another 
room in this house. I will show it to you now. 
In this room there is a trunk, and in this trunk 
there is a robe, a marriage robe, my marriage robe, 
the robe of Redbuck. This robe you must not take 
— I myself will bring it to your home.’ 

“But Bushbuck was impatient. He was greedy. 
He could not wait, he could not abstain. He took 
many things away from the home of Redbuck: he 
also took the marriage robe of Redbuck and hid it 
under the other clothes he took away. 

“He returned to his parents. He took a wife, 
and had children. He showed them all everything 
he had received from Redbuck except the stolen 
marriage robe. That he showed to no one, but hid 
it in his hut. 


“One day Redbuck decided to marry: his friends 
came to his room, to prepare the marriage robe. It 
was no longer there. Redbuck went to Bushbuck’s 
house, and questioned him. Bushbuck admitted he 
had stolen the robe, hidden it, and showed it to no 
one ... 

“The explanation of this allegory is: Bushbuck 
is Man: Redbuck is the Son of God, who gave to 
men all the riches of heaven. The marriage robe 
means Brotherly Love. Man had hidden Love, so 
Love was lost, Love was no more at the disposition 
of men. 

“So the Son of God came to earth, to make Love 
known to men. 

“You, Father Placide Tempels, you have shown 
us the robe of Brotherly Love. Now, we send you 
to Belgium: go there, and show men there this robe 
of Love anew.” 


I think it is rather remarkable that this Baluba woman, 
with rudimentary education, with no opportunities in life, 
and whose forefathers had lived in the jungle, should have 
spontaneously told this significant allegory. 

This shows how much the Congolese are in accord with 
Father Tempels and his ideas. 

At the JAMAA meeting I attended, several hundred 
people were present. Most were adult men and women, but 
there were a few children. Father Berthin took Father 
Tempel’s place. There were insufficient chairs. Some 
people had to sit on the ground. Father Berthin showed 
his fine simplicity by sitting on the ground rather than 
taking a chair. 
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Everyone paid rapt attention to the speakers. They got 
up spontaneously, as the spirit moved them, and told of 
their religious experiences, their meditations, their attempts 
at putting spiritual love for their fellow-men in action. 
They talked eloquently, mostly in Kiswahili. I could not 
understand very much, but was impressed by what I did. 

Afterwards, I visited the homes of some of them. One 
of them, a young mine-worker at Union Miniere said to 
me: “JAMAA could bring happiness to everyone in Africa 
— even to people in America or Europe, too. Living one’s 
religion is the foremost principle of JAMAA. Perhaps 
6,000 of the inhabitants of Kolwezi practice JAMAA, there 
are no official figures.”’ 

Albert, another mine-worker, said to me: “Father Tem- 
pels has truly become an African. He has an African 
tongue — he is African even in his gestures, his choice of 
words.” 

Another said: “The priest is the tree, and his people are 
the branches. In JAMAA, the lay person can help spread 
Christianity in union with the priest. Can the branches 
live without the tree? Can the tree live without the 
branches?” 

Jean Paul told me about a prostitute in Kolwezi who had 
been introduced to JAMAA. One night, in a dream, the 
Blessed Virgin came to her and told her to confess her 
sins. She did so, repented, and completely reformed her 
life. 

Godefroid Charles said to me: “One’s work will never 
go forward if it is not linked to God, who created one.” 

Pierre Francois told me: “The African seeks above all, 
participation in, and communication of, Vital Force. The 
Bantu seeks the community of living and the unity of life.” 
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Henri said: “The African walks with his thoughts. He 
seeks Unity, and to be brought towards Unity. Christ is 
a real presence to the African.” 

Josef said: “Kolwezi kas been lucky to have two men 
like Father Tempels and Father Pascal. The latter also is 
a great man. He knows how to live among Africans: he 
is never apart from the African spirit. He is full of good- 
ness and never tires. In his house, all are the same — rich 
and poor, old and young, black and white.” 

Paul Mutambwa, a teacher in an African school, said: 
“In JAMAA, there are neither tribes nor races, neither 
colors nor classes.” 

Speaking of missionaries, Paul also said: “We do not 
care from what country a missionary comes. What is 
important is that he should love us. And here, the African 
families that you find in JAMAA, live in a state of profound 
spiritual love ...” 


2. Blood on Kolwezi 


The Katanga side of the Copperbelt is not only red with 
dust. Since 1960, it has been red with blood. 

There were bloody riots in Elisabethville in July, 1960, 
just before the independence declaration of Katanga. We 
all know about the three UN wars against Katanga, and 
the casualties that resulted. These were not wats over 
God, honor or pride. They were wars over bloody copper. 
Can one finger a copper coin now, or look at the copper 
ball-bearings on a machine, without thinking that they prob- 
ably came from the bloody copper of Katanga? 

And there were smaller incidents, too. 

The inter-tribal tensions in the African communes of 
Elisabethville lasted for many months. Occasionally some- 
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one would be killed. The reason usually was tribal resent- 
ment because more Baluba had jobs in the Lubumbashi 
copper mines and refineries than did the other tribes. The 
talons of bloody copper scratched here, too. 

The huge Baluba concentration camp that festered in 
suburban Elisabethville from mid-1961 to mid-1962, was 
partly formed over tribal resentments about the bloody 
copper mines. Of course political elements and intrigues 
also caused its formation. Many of the Baluba quartered 
here (at its height the camp had about 40,000 occupants) 
were good, confused people. But there were also dope- 
fiends, young gangs of thugs, and members of strange quasi- 
religious cults like the Ba-Apostolu. These often terrorized 
the rest of the populace. The horrible conditions under 
which the inmates lived (without proper cooking facilities, 
with inadequate water, no bathrooms, and under flimsy 
tents or propped-up hides or squalid tin-and-carton shelters) 
contributed to their speedy demoralization. 

Inevitably, there were priest-victims here, too. 

I heard of at least one case where a priest who entered 
the camp, at the peril of his life (the camp was strictly out 
of bounds to most people), was attacked by young thugs 
of the Jeunesse Balubakat gang. One priest was literally 
torn to pieces by this savage gang as part of one of their 
dope-crazed orgies. He had entered the camp to give 
Extreme Unction to someone, I was told. He knew what 
a risk he was taking. He lost his life ... 

The picture was of course better in Kolwezi. Because 
of the influence of Father Tempels, and I firmly believe, 
only because of this, there have never been inter-tribal 
fights among the mine-workers of Kolwezi. 

In mid-1962, in Kolwezi, I interviewed many of the 
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mine-workers to find out how they really felt about Father 
Tempels, and reacted to JAMAA. 

One Thursday I attended another JAMAA meeting. 

Father Tempels had recently departed for Belgium, to 
take long-needed medical treatment there. In the over five 
years that he had been in Musonoi, 4,103 baptisms had 
taken place, 391 Catholic marriages, and 671,000 com- 
munions. 

But, as Father Berthin told me: “This was by no means 
all. The important thing was the presence here of Father 
Tempels, a priest of great charity of spirit, with an acute 
consciousness of the living Christ, a Christ living now in 
the midst of the human community. He knew how to 
speak to them with simplicity and understanding of the liv- 
ing presence of Christ, and how to bring them to Him.” 

Some months later, there was blood on Kolwezi. The 
third UN-Katanga war was taking place. Katanga was 
fraught with sadness... I worried about Kolwezi’s priests 
— Fr. Tempels, Fr. Pascal, Fr. Hildovin, Fr. Pamphile and 
Fr. Berthin. And all those young Africans in JAMAA. 
What would become of them? 

In January, 1963, I received a letter from Father Berthin. 
It had been smuggled out of Katanga through the jungle, 
and mailed in N. Rhodesia. 

Father Berthin said Father Tempels was still in Belgium. 
He had been gravely ill, had had to have an operation. 
Father Berthin also spoke of the sadness and destruction in 
Katanga itself, and said: 

“War rages again in Katanga. Bombs are falling ... Our 
sole desire is to stay with our African people... We are 
not here for finance or fatherland, but exclusively for 


Christ.” 


EPILOGUE: 
WHY IT TOOK THE SWORD TO HALT THE CROSS 


Africa today stands at the cross-roads. 

In a sense, it is undergoing the social, cultural and phi- 
losophical upheaval Europe did in her Renaissance. 

Some people may query this comparison, saying: “But 
before Europe’s Renaissance and Dark Ages, she had ‘the 
glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that was Rome’ 
— Africa never had anything but Dark Ages.” 

This would be so wrong. 

Africa was not a pit of uniform darkness before the 
Stanleys and the Livingstones, the Spekes and the Richard 
Burtons, the Gordons and the Cecil Rhodes came along. 
Africa has had a lot of history — and much of it was 
glorious. 

And its history is indissolubly intertwined with Christ- 
ianity. 

Superficial thinkers today are attempting to promulgate 
the thesis that Christianity is unfitted, unsuited, to Africa 
and Africans, that it has been imposed on them by colon- 
izing whites, and that Islam is Africa’s true religion. 
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This is a false perversion of the truth. | 
Actually, it is Christianity that is African in spirit, and 
Islam that has been imposed by outside colonizers. 
An analysis of ancient history immediately shows this. 
Christ spent His early years in Africa. There is no 
authenticated record of Mahomet’s ever having lived in 


Africa. 
Matthew II, 13-21, says: 


| “..behold, the angel of the Lord appeareth to 
| Joseph in a dream, saying, Arise, and take the young | 
child and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and be | 
thou there until I bring thee word: for Herod will 
seek the young child to destroy him. When he 
arose, he took the young child and his mother by 
night, and departed into Egypt: And he was there 
until the death of Herod: that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
saying, Out of Egypt have I called my son... But 
when Herod was dead, behold, an angle of the Lord 
| appeareth in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, Saying, 
| Arise, and take the young child and his mother, 
| and go into the land of Israel: for they are dead 
| which sought the young child’s life. And he arose 
| and took the young child and his mother, and came 
| into the land of Israel...” 


So it was in Africa that young Jesus found a refuge and 
| a shelter from Herod’s wrath. This is significant. It 
| shows that, from the beginning, Africa was destined to play 
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a great role in the Christian Church. African soil was 
sanctified by the presence of Jesus, Son of God. 

Also significant is the passage that says: “...that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
saying, Out of Egypt have I called my son...” 

This shows that it was pre-ordained that Jesus should 
emerge from Africa to return to the Near East. 

That Africa was receptive to Christianity was shown by 
the rapidity with which it flowered there in the centuries 
following the death and Resurrection of Jesus. 

There were three African Popes: Victor I (reigned 189- 
199); Pope Melchiades (sometimes spelt Miltiades), who 
reigned from July, 310, to January, 314 and Pope Gelasius, 
who reigned 492-496. 

There were famous African saints. 

St. Anthony, who was born in Egypt in 250 A.D., and 
died sometime in the mid-4th Century, was the father and 
first organizer of Christian monarchism, and was, according 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the first Christian monk. 

St. Augustine was born in Tagaste, Numidia, (now Suk 
Ahras, Constantine, Algeria), on Nov. 13, 354, and died 
the Bishop of Hippo, on Aug. 28, 430. His mother, St. 
Monica, was also a saint. These are only three of the best 
known. 

The importance of Africa in the early history of the 
Church cannot be too highly stressed. As the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica says: 


“In the early history of Latin Christianity, Africa 
holds a more important place than Italy... It was 
in Africa that Christian Latin literature took its 
rise.” 
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Before the Vandal invasion in 429, there were 170 
Christian Episcopal Sees in Mauretania alone. (Maureta- 
nia in the 5th century was not co-extensive with the 
Mauretania of today. Then it occupied all of northern 
Morocco and most of what we call northern Algeria.) 

Carthage played a tremendously important role in the 
Church’s early history. There was a Bishop of Carthage 
from the end of the 2nd century A.D. By the 5th Century 
Vandal invasion, Carthage (which was not far from the site 
of present-day Tunis, in Tunisia), had 500,000 people and 
22 basilicas. Byzantine Christians freed Carthage from the 
Vandals in Sept. 14, 533. New basilicas were built, and 
Carthage, which had been a Latin Christian city, now 
flourished as a Byzantine Christian city for another century 
and a half. But in 697, the invading Arabs captured 
Carthage, the Byzantines recaptured it, the Arabs captured 
it again, furiously destroyed the city, and in 698 A.D., it 
disappeared forever from history. 

During its Latin Christian period, Carthage’s importance 
to the Church had been tremendous, especially in the num- 
ber of the faithful, of eloquent religious teachers and writ- 
ings, and of religious synods which assembled there. A 
very large number of synods (something like the Ecumenical 
Council of 1962), assembled in Carthage in the 3rd, 4th 
and 5th centuries. One of the most important was that 
that assembled in Carthage on May ist, 418, and called 
“A Council of Africa” by St. Augustine. 

This Council discussed grace, original sin, perfectibility, 
denounced the Pelagian doctrines and approved the views 
of St. Augustine. 
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The importance of African Church opinion to Rome can 

be seen by this statement in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
concerning events 2 years before: 
“The North African Church in 416 sent up from their 
Synods in Carthage and Numidia (Algeria), an appeal to 
Innocent, Bishop of Rome, who, flattered by the tribute 
thus paid to the see of Rome, decided the question in favor 
of the African Synods.” 

Already in 411 A.D., St. Augustine had arranged an im- 
portant Synod in Carthage at which 286 African Catholic 
Bishops and 279 African Bishops of the Donatist sect 
assembled. This Christian sect had originated the previous 
century in Numidia and Carthage, and its authority was 
defeated at this Synod... Thus, Christianity flourished in 
its early centuries in Africa. What checked it? Was it 
some disability in the Christian faith? No. It was not 
any intrinsic failure of Christianity or inherent superiority 
of Islam that checked, (though never eliminated) Christian- 
ity in 7th century Africa. It was the sword. The Arab 
sword. 

The Sword spread The Crescent and halted The Cross. 

This was apparent in Egypt. 

Egypt had become almost wholly Christian, favoring the 
Eastern Orthodox, Melchite, and Monophysite doctrines, 
especially the last. Egypt’s Coptic Church is based on 
Monophysitism, and the present-day Egyptian Copts are 
supposed to represent the purest descendants of the ancient 
Egyptian people. 

Egypt had 6,000,000 Christians when the colonizing 
Arab invaders took over in the 7th century. These Arab 
colonizers established Islam in Egypt by harrassment and 
social and financial penalization of loyal Christians. Even 
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thus, it took a long time to make Egypt predominantly 
Moslem. Even today, one of every 13 Egyptians is a 
Coptic Christian. 

The Northern Sudan was the Christian Kingdom of Nubia 
for centuries, though continuously attacked by Arab Mos- 
lems. They finally conquered Nubia in the 15th century, 
razed the churches, and tried to destroy all tangible remains 
of Christian faith. 

Owing to its proud mountain isolation, Ethiopia was 
able to retain Coptic Christianity as the state religion from 
the 4th Century till today. 

However, at the same time that Nubia fell to the Moslems 
on the Northeast, the Portuguese were regaining Africans 
to Christ on the Northwest. Beginning with the conquest 
of Ceuta in 1415, the Portuguese came steadily around the 
West African coast, converting as they went, giving semin- 
ary training to Prince Henry of Congo-Angola, who became 
a Catholic Bishop in 1518, and training ordinary Africans 
to the priesthood from the 16th Century onwards. In the 
16th-19th Centuries, the Portuguese, single-handed, made 
tremendous missionary achievements for the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Bantu and Cuinea Africa. In the 19th and 
20th Centuries, Missionary orders from almost every West- 
ern country have been spreading Christ in Africa. 

Thus, it is seen that Christianity’s flow in Africa has been 
steady —- sometimes moderate, sometimes great, never 
interrupted. 

There are nearly 35 million Christians in Africa now, 
nearly one-seventh of the total population. Nearly 23 
million of these are Roman Catholic. About 5,000,000 are 
Coptic, Melchite or Greek Orthodox. About 7,000,000 are 
Protestant. 
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These figures are accurate, indisputable, because they are 
taken from baptismal records and church membership data. 

Far less indisputable are statistics that say there are 
89,000,000 Moslems. In fact, we simply do not know 
how many Moslems there are in Africa, except that there 
are a lot. Islamic data are not compiled with the same 
accuracy as Christian figures. For instance, if the head of 
the family is a Moslem, all his family will usually be, ipso 
facto, labelled as Moslem by government statisticians, 
though the women in the family will probably never have 
seen inside a Mosque, and no one will ever have asked them 
what they think about anything, anyway. We only think 
of a Christian woman as a Christian if she attends church. 

Besides, being a Moslem can be a very vague affiliation. 
No lengthy course of instruction is necessary beforehand. 
The proselytizer may have been a simple wandering illiterate 
peddlar. The ritual of prayer, and how to say “I believe 
in Allah, and Muhammad is His Prophet,” may be all the 
converted African has learnt about his new religion. Other 
than this, he may continue to live and think as he always 
has. A visitor to a small village in Africa may ask: “Are 
there those here who practice ritual prayer?” and receive 
the reply: “Yes, we are of those who practice ritual 
prayer.”: and this will mean that they are all Moslems. 
Africans are not allowed to and do not wish to call them- 
selves Christians on the basis of such superficial knowledge. 

Thus the figures that there are 89,000,000 Moslems are 
quite deceptive, do not have the same meaning as the figures 
on African Christianity, and should not be considered in the 
same light. 

One may next ask whether Islam has made a more 
spectacular contribution to Africa’s advance than Christian- 
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ity. Here the answer is an unqualified NO. Social servi- 
ces and education in Africa are overwhelmingly Christian. 
Only the Ismaili sect of the Aga Khan has shown a modern 
social consciousness. The schools and social work of the 
Ismailis in Nairobi are first class. But the Ismailis are a 
very small Moslem sect. 

Some of those who criticize Christian Missions in Africa 
claim that because Christianity has a number of divisions, 
it confuses the African, who would be happier under the 
pure oneness of Islam. This is another fallacy. Islam has 
lots of sects. Even Omar Khayyam wrote: “The Grape 
that can with Logic absolute, the two and seventy jarring 
Sects confute. ” 

The Sunnite and the Shiite Moslems are the two largest 
sects but there are many others, not within the scope of 
this book to define. 

Christianity and Islam account for 124,000,000 Africans. 
There are small communities of North African and Ethio- 
pian Jews, much diminished because of immigration to 
Israel, and there are some European Jews, chiefly in South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia (those in Algeria are largely 
returning to Israel or France). There are less than a million 
Hindus altogether, and the small groups of Chinese and 
Japanese are mostly Buddhists. 

All the rest of the people living in Africa are pagans, 
or animists, as is the more fashionable word nowadays. 
They are nature people and nature worshippers, who usually 
have one great remote God, as remote as Cronus (Saturn) 
and a pantheon of lesser deities, and minor spirits, mostly 
hostile. People who live in hostile surroundings, harried 
by a malevolent nature, usually create malevolent interpret- 


ations of God. 
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These pagan religions did fulfill the important function 
of enabling human beings to stick together in organized 
societies for milleniums despite the horrors of a truly mal- 
icious nature. As such they were an important transitory 
stage. But there is no reason why one should remain in 
a transitory stage simply because it once was useful. If 
one cannot adapt to new ideas, one becomes extinct, like 
the dinosaur. Luckily, there is no fear that Africans will 
become extinct. They adapt to new ideas with eagerness, 
intelligence, and alacrity. 

The very thing that slowed Christianity’s advance in 
Africa for so long was the terrible natural barriers that 
kept Africa cut off from the world in other ways. Ethiopia 
and North Africa became speedily Christianized in the first 
centuries A.D., because they were geographically accessible. 
The rest of Africa has a too smooth coastline with too few 
harbors, and with thick jungle too close to the sea, and 
intractable rivers with too many rapids. This is why it 
took so long for any outsiders, missionary or otherwise, to 
penetrate. 

Even now, no one really knows how many people there 
are in Africa. Only estimates of the population exist, and 
these are often of dubious accuracy. For instance, in 
February 1963, a world press release by Reuters News 
Service said: 


“Nigeria Nullifies Census... The three regional 
premiers of Nigeria have decided to nullify the re- 
sults of the 1962 population census, ‘in view of a 
loss of confidence in the figures for the various 
regions’. The census figures became the result of 
controversy last November when Economics Deve- 
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lopment Minister Waziri Ibrahim said there had 
been wide discrepancies in the figures recorded. 
He said in one unidentified area they showed 65% 
of the population was under five years of age...” 


The unreliability of population figures in Africa applies 
least to Christians, next to Moslems, and most of all to 
pagans, or animists, as they are the Africans most liable to 
be living in distant jungle areas, difficult for the census- 
taker to penetrate. 

We estimate that there are between 230 and 250 million 
people in Africa now. Thus, there are over 100,000,000 
who are still pagan. 

This does not represent a failure of the Christian mission- 
aries that so many Africans still are pagan. On the 
contrary, the missionaries have made a herculean achieve- 
ment to accomplish what they have. 

It is not that missionaries have failed, it is that their 
inadequate financial resources have not allowed them 
sufficient scope. Missionaries live with the strictest frugal- 
ity, their whole lives are spent in “doing without”, but 
still, since the erecting of schools and hospitals on even 
the simplest scale requires money, there has never been 
enough to establish enough mission stations in the remote 
African bush country. 

If Christianity’s flow in Africa has been sometimes mo- 
derate, sometimes great, never interrupted, its presence there 
is natural because of Christianity’s profound roots in the 
Dark Continent. 

Christ came to Africa. 

Christ lived in Africa. 

Three Popes came from Africa. 
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Since the early days of the faith, there has never 
been a time when there have not been Christians in 
Africa. There are Christians in every country in Africa 
today. 

This proves that Christianity is an African religion pre- 
eminently suited to Africa’s people. 

Christ belongs in Africa today... 
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HIS EMINENCE, CARDINAL RUGAMBWA, 
WITH THE AUTHOR 


PROBABLY THE ONLY EXISTING PHOTO 
OF HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL RUGAMBWA 
WITH HIS MOTHER. TAKEN AT THE CE- 
S_EBRATION IN H!S HONOR WHEN HE 
RETURNED TO BUKOBA AFTER BEING 
MADE A CARDINAL IN ROME. 
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BOUNDARY. 


PHILIPPA SCHUYLER ENTERING THE KINGDOM 


UGANDA 
RUKIDI 


ON HER 


WAY TO THE PALACE OF KID 
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TO ESCAPE THE MASSACRE AT KONGOLO 
OWED GREAT HEROISM. FATHER DARMONT 
N PRIEST 1S ON THE RIGHT 


FATHER BARNABAS HALEM' IMANA 
AFRICAN PRIEST FROM ANKOLE, 
UGANDA, AND GRADUATE OF KATI. 
GONDO SEMINARY. FATHER HALEM 
IMANA ASSISTED THE AUTHOR IN 
CORRECTIONS AND REVISIONS OF 
THIS BOOK 
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FOLK-MUSICIANS IN UGANDA, PERFORMING IN THE AUTHOR'S HONOR ON TYPICAL AFRICAN 
INSTRUMENTS, IN 1957. 


STUDENTS AT THE COLLEGE OF THE PRESENTATION OF MARY, IN NAAMACHA, MOZAMBIQUE. 


HIS LORDSHIP, BISHOP CHARLES 
CAVALLERA, WITH THE AUTHOR, IN 
NAIROBI, KENYA. 


HIS EXCELLENCY, PRESIDENT PHI- 


LIBERT TSIRANANA OF MADAGAS- 
CAR. 
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AFRICAN CHILDREN WHO HAVE BEEN CURED OF TUBERCULOSIS AT EDELVALE RESCUE SHELTER, 
NAIROBI. 


SISTER MARY OF ST. BERNARD WITH LABOR WARD IN MATERNITY BLOCK AT EDELVALE 
ORPHAN CHILD AT EDELVALE RESCUE SHELTER. 
SHELTER. NAIROBI, KENYA 


PEACEFUL RACIAL INTEGRA- 
TION IN RHODESIA. THIS 
AFRICAN GIRL MADE HIS- 
TORY IN LUSAKA IN 1962, 
WHEN SHE BECAME THE 
FIRST GIRL OF HER RACE 
TO BE ADMITTED TO THE 
ALL-WHITE DOMINICAN CON- 
VENT SCHOOL. THE WHITE 
STUDENTS WARMLY WEL- 
COMED AND ACCEPTED HER. 


FATHER WALCZAK WITH 
EURAFRICAN CHILDREN IN 
LUSAKA, NORTHERN RHO- 
DESIA. 


HIS GRACE, 
ARCHBISHOP ADAM KOZLOWIECKI, 
OF LUSAKA. 


S.J. 


HIS GRACE, BISHOP FRANCIS MAZZIERI, 
“THE APOSTLE OF THE COPPERBELT”. 
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TWO JESUIT PRIESTS SUPERVISE THE LAYING OF FOUNDATIONS FOR THE NEW JESUIT SEMINARY 
IN SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


A FISHERMAN'S HOUSE IN CABINDA, ANGOLA. 


FATHER ROCHA AND MISS SCHUYLER A FISHERMAN'S WIFE AND 
FISHERMAN’S HOME IN CABINDA 


A 


PORTUGUESE TEACHER 


STUDENTS AT A CATHOLIC MISSION SCHOOL IN TEIXEIRA DA SOUSA, ANGOLA, JUST ACROSS 
THE BORDER FROM KATANGA. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY, BISHOP GABRIEL MANUEL NUNES, IN MALANGE, WITH AN AFRICAN CHIEFTAIN, 
THE CHIEF'S WIFE. AND A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH DE CLUNY. 


A 


ADULT WOMEN STUDENTS AT A CATHOLIC SOCIAL FOYER IN KATANGA. 


LEOPOLDVILLE, JEWEL OF THE CONGO. 
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IN BELGIUM. THE AFRICANS ARE, LEFT TO RIGHT: 


SEATED — KING ANTOINE MWENDA-MUNONGO OF THE BAYEKE TRIBE. 
CLEMENT WALUBILA, MAYOR OF KATUTA, KIVU. 
JOSEPH PAMBU, LUFU CHIEF. 
JEAN BOLIKANGO, EQUATEUR POLITICIAN. 
E, LUTULA, MAYOR OF KINSBASA, LEOPOLDVILLE. 


STANDING — TABALO, MAYOR OF MANGOBO, STANLEYVILLE. 
GEN. JOSEPH MOBUTU, HEAD OF THE CONGOLESE ARMY. 


PROMINENT CONGOLESE LEADERS, IN MINING OUTFITS, AS THEY VISITED THE ZWARTBERG MINE 
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FATHER MARTIN EKWA, S.J., PRESIDENT OF FATHER TEMPELS, THE BANTU PHILOSOPHER. 


THE BUREAU OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION FOR 
THE ENTIRE CONGO. 


PRESIDENT MOISE TSHOMBE 
OF KATANGA WITH PHILIPPA 
SCHUYLER. THOUGH A ME- 
THODIST, HE DONATED LI- 
BERALLY TO CATHOLIC 
MISSIONS BEFORE AND DUR- 
ING HIS REIGN. 


KING ANTOINE MWENDA- 
MUNONGO OF KATANGA'S 
BAYEKE TRIBE. HE IS A 
ROMAN CATHOLIC AND A 
POET AND MUSICIAN 
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AFRICAN GIRL STUDENTS AND A TEACHER AT THE CONVENT SCHOOL OF NOTRE DAME DES 
LUMIERES, IN KOLWEZ!, KATANGA. 


A WORKER IN THE UNION MINIERE COPPER FATHER PASCAL, THE FRANCISCAN PRIEST 
MINES AT KOLWEZI, KATANGA. WITH HIS KNOWN AS “THE FATHER OF THE LUNDA". 
FAMILY. THEY ARE MEMBERS OF JAMAA 

THE AFRICAN CATHOLIC ACTION MOVEMENT 

FOUNDED BY FATHER PLACIDE TEMPELS. 


STUDENTS AT A CATHOLIC MISSION SCHOOL NEAR KONGOLO, IN NORTH KATANGA. 
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THE CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME DES LUMIERES IN KOLWEZI, KATANGA, WHERE THE AUTHORESS 
INTERVIEWED FATHER TEMPELS. 


